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Virginia Bluebells 


One of the most delightful flowers in 
my garden in early Spring is Mertensia 
virginica or Virginia bluebells. This lovely 
perennial of the borage family has large 
smooth light green leaves and clusters of 
blue, bell-shaped flowers. The buds are 
first deep blue, almost purple, then pink, 
after which the softest caerulean bluebells 
open. As they fade they are again a lovely 
pink. Some of mine were actually pink 
when at their prime. I thought, perhaps, 
it was something in the soil, but I have 
since read that there is a pink variety, 
rubra. 

Mertensia is a native wild flower in Mis- 
souri. No doubt there are hundreds of 
places where they grow wild, but we have 
only found two. Both of these wonderful 
colonies were growing at the feet of steep 
bluffs some miles apart. One was near 
Fern’s Bluff, a few miles from Calhoun, the 
other back of a country church, southeast 
of Windsor. Both plantings grew among 
wild ferns in very light shade near a creek. 
In the wild these plants grew much taller 
and broader than the two-foot-high speci- 
mens in my garden. 

The bluebells foliage dies down completely 
soon after flowering, so it is well to grow a 
cover plant. Nature does this with ferns, 
but ferns will not endure my garden condi- 
tions as the bluebels do, so I use low Hostas 
nearby, or shallow-rooted annuals. 

Mertensia virginica prefers a moist, partly 
shaded location, with a soil well supplied 
with humus. Those in moist, rich wood- 
land, along streams, make wider colonies 
year after year. They will endure hot, dry 
locations in full sun for years, but will die 
out in time 

Although I have never grown a white 
variety, some of my friends have, and I 
know one seedsman who offers seed of a 
pure white variety called Snow Bell. 

I find it difficult to divide Virginia “‘cow- 
slips” as they are also called, successfully, 
but they are easily grown from seed sown 
in the late Fall, or early Spring. While the 
soil is cool, they bloom the second or third 


year, depending upon how well they grow 
I find it almost impossible to save seeds 


from my own plants because they shatter 
so quickly, but if left undisturbed, seed- 
lings will come up all around the “mother 
plant.” 

My favorite planting of Mertensia blue- 
bells surrounds a pink double-flowering 
almond bush, with golden Phoenix daffodils 
and early pink tulips nearby. Grown under 
lilacs, with a drift of daffodils and low 
scillas or Muscari comosum monstrosum in 
front, bluebells are breathtaking. Among 
ferns, north of a house, providing the soil is 
right, they are also lovely, but the most 
charming combination of all is with the 
pure white flowers of Trillium grandiflorum. 

Fern CuristiaN MILLER 
Windsor, Mo 
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Lonely New 
PLANTS 


ROOTS 
BULBS 


FLOWERING TREES 


Vee HEMEROCALLIS 


8 new brilliant hued Hemerocallis that we 
recommend without reservation. Hardy 2’ 
to 4’ plants produce beautifully propor- 
tioned flowers in vibrantly glowing shades 
of soft yellow through fiery red. These 
flamboyant new beauties will supply masses 
of radiant flowers from June until Sept. 


and 


PERENNIALS 


New CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


New English Rubellum Hybrids, winner 
of Royal Horticultural Society “Award of 
Merit”. 7 exquisite varieties in shades of 
pink, lilac, bronze, old rose and deep red. 
Low growing plants have hundreds of big, 
daisy-like flowers. Come up year after year 
increasing in beauty. Winter hardy. 


Exclusive "PEDIGREED” Hants 


The parentage and “pedigree” of the 
plants you buy are of utmost importance. 
Pedigreed stock brings forth pedigreed 
plants that retain their quality always. This 
superior quality remains inbred in the 
plant forever. Only rye te root- 
strength plants and skillful breeding guar- 


Flowering 
Crab 


Crimson 
Brilliant 


FLOWERING TREES 


Among the many flowering trees in our 
catalog is the dazzling new variety, Crim- 
son Brilliant. \t is the deepest, pure red 
crab in existence. Exquisite, semi-double 
flowers are bright crimson. Hardy as an 
oak, grows anywhere. Ideal for small gar- 
dens — mature trees only 15’ tall. 


antees true color, pure strains and prize 
specimens every time. 


That is why thousands of gardeners every 
year depend on Wayside Gardens exclu- 
sively for the finest, superior quality, new 
items of proven parentage. 


Akebono, Japanese Cherry 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Unquestionably, Wayside Gardens’ exciting new Spring Casing é is the most 


outstanding catalog offered anywhere. Almost 200 pages fille 


with lovely 


true color illustrations and accurate descriptions of the world’s finest new 
shrubs, bulbs, roses, perennials and hardy plants. Scores of helpful garden 
hints and complete cultural directions for every item. To be sure you get 
your copy of this valuable reference book, it is necessary that you enclose 
with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 














Photo: Sodetenirees, planted 3 years. 


RHODODENDRONS nsert: Kalmia, on arrival. 
Charming Buddleias 


LOW AS 35¢ ' - ie Se ’ gem ; Here at Brook-Side Farm, one of our 
ow, 1 A most beautiful Summer shrubs is the 

(See prices below) . 4 butterfly bush. I grew my three Buddleias 

Fine Young Plants, 12-i. High : ’ ; : ws from cuttings given me by a friend several 
Sie om: ol aoe tans ‘ ; . ~ years ago. They were put out in the Fall, 
Small Ball of Earth. Pay express [i oe , . pushed deep into holes filled with well- 
about 84 s plant) on pee ; : . 7 : rotted humus and manure from an old 
. ou straw stock bottom. I then watered them 

ALSO LARGER: Pein well, and pushed quart fruit jars firmly over 
Any five of below, 134 ft. B&B each. Plentiful rains watered them suffi- 
bushy specimens (¢ years older, 12 ciently, thus saving — the job. In early 
times heavier) for $15.75 May I took off the jars, and applied a 
pain mulch of well-decayed cow manure. The 

RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in Rann 8 Blue DWARF FRUITS wey _— like the fabulous Jack ¢-Bean- 

July ; $35 ft thes berries “arent Sta until they reached six ft. and over, 
RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense, rose in $13.50 Mixed named 9 E2s¥care with almost as much spread. ; 

June c $55 wastutina tua Sooke ectoatane In July the long fragrant arching spikes 
RHODODENDRON, Carolina, pink in May $55 sae ft. Bigenoughto f Peaches Apricots of bloom began to open all over the plants 
KALMIA, (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in po, st tft bear next year. i952) (fruit likely from top to bottom. One was a charming 

‘ pink color, the other two blue with yellow 


June ‘ $40 $47.50 pond : 
7.5 Any two: $8 
10 for $10 centers. These lovely plants are in the back 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE of my wide perennial border in well-drained 


Write for 1951 Short Guide. Free except . 
25¢ west of lowa Dept. H4 . 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. | Sl! in full sun. : ; 
How the butterflies, humming birds and 


GROW THE BEST THIS YEAR! , giant bumblebees flock to them! I kept 
’ Pa the faded spikes cut, and our sweet bushes 
: , P Brand s FRENCH LILACS tage : were still blooming when a hard frost came 
From the world’s finest collection. Doubles and singles in all 4 "* : T ; 
shades and colors, including the new brilliant red “A. M. f < in October. The blooms keep well if the 
Brand”. All on own roots. we “i ends of stems are dipped in hot water. 
The past two Springs I have dug in the 
’ § 
Brand s FINER s " ’ mulch, and given them a fresh dressing of 
PEONIES . ie rotted manure. They thrive on very rich 


From our outstanding stock of soil. I have also started a number of new 



































the finest Peonies grown. Many oy | plants from cuttings for friends. I cut the 


= ths Raia Plow ~ sadh Sx ey plants back to the ground early each Spring, 
us for over eighty years. — ‘ped leaving a little stub to mark the spot, as the 
e@ SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG e 
One of the most colorful and complete ever issued. Enclose 
25¢ for postage and handling. This will be deducted from your | Windsor, Mo. 
first order of $3.00 or more. Order early to secure your selection. 
142 East Division Street 


BRAND PEONY FARMS Faribault, Minnesota. 


Kn etiinetean Ba — New, Dwarf Privet 


| 

Protect Trees and Shrubs Many gardeners hesitate to plant a hedge 
because of the work needed to keep it 
D & P trimmed. A new, dwarf hardy privet, that 


grows about 30” tall and as broad, may be 


——_ ‘ swer to that need. 
SCALE OIL i .  pehiadh cnme tie identified the 


oun to at ee | dwarf privet as Ligustrum vulgare nanum, 
enn, dude ooh ee Lodense privet, plants grown close to 
greens. D&P Scale Oil Lodense show distinct differences between 

destroys scale insects, red f= 9 | the two. 
HEADQUARTERS for mite, aphis, codling moth, ected pany The new privet is slow-growing, and takes 
wig dere — half a dozen years to attain mature size. 


FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK winter-over.Emulsifies read- 0 It has, also, proved very hardy in over 


ily. Covers freely. One al 1 10 years, when tested as far north as the 
gallon makes 20 gallons. 50Gal.Drum 67.7: Iowa-Minnesota line. No indications of 


WESTON | 
Winter injury or blight, a trouble with the 
NURSERIES, INC. Doggett- Pfeil Co. lees privet, have yet been evidenced. 


Another point of interest is that the 


Grows ond Wistar Sn, Westen 98, Mase. Springfield New Je sey privet could take the place of box where the 
Telephone Wellesley 5-3431 latter is too tender and suffers from Winter 
| burning. The privet is not evergreen, but 


GO566. GLORIOUS | it does hold its foliage until late in the 


new growth comes up late. 
Fern CuristiAN MILLER 

















Autumn. 
Any plant that will survive the trying 
- includ Osea. ever-bloom- Any Pp , - 
ae eee ere. te iS, ing + —? Pecial collec: | climate of the central west will succeed 
val LJ culture o 

Os “a 5° Speserinns exgeaaty een eeany oot BIG, FREE Ptos1 CATALOe | almost anywhere. 
y : Satisfaction Guaranteed. — H. Roy Mosnat 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. | Belle Plaine, Ia. 


61 CLAY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK | 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


FOR some of us, February welcomes the first garden flowers; for others, 
snow and ice continue to make the sunroom or plant window the most 
inviting place in the house. In either case, our planning should be 
done, and only days or weeks govern the hour when we can dig our 
hands into fresh, pungent earth. 


IT IS so easy to forget that plant leaves covered with dust find it difficult 
to breathe. Those of philodendrons, palms, dracaenas, dieffenbachias, 
and other broad-leaved kinds, especially, should be dusted with a soft 


cloth every few weeks. 


THIS is the time to start gloxinia and tuberous begonia tubers in pots 
or shallow pans containing light soil. Early blooms will be your reward. 


GRAPES may be pruned this month providing the weather is not 
freezing. Too late pruning in the season causes bleeding. Prune 
plants according to size and vigor, remembering only that flowers 
will appear on canes produced during the previous year. These are 
a reddish color, while older wood is a rusty brown. 


BRANCHES of flowering shrubs may be forced indoors for their cheerful 
and colorful bloom. There are many to choose from: peach, cherry, 
apple, forsythia, pear, flowering quince, redbud, and others. The 
catkins of alder can be attractive, too, and the light green leaves of 
willow and birch are one of the loveliest floral expressions of the late 
Winter season. 


LOOK over your Winter coverings to see that the wind has not loosened 
or blown them away. 


WHEN poinsettia leaves start to turn yellow, cut down on the watering 
gradually, and place pot in a cool place in the cellar to rest where it 
should be kept perfectly dry. In May, stalks should be cut back 
to 4-5”, and the pot placed in a partially shaded and sheltered spot 
in the garden. Fertilizer should be applied from time to time, as for 

other house plants. 
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IN selecting annuals for this year, include the lovely Godetia. It is not 
as common as it should be, especially in cooler climates, where it does 
best. Varieties, dwarf and tall, in rose and white, scarlet, crimson 
and white, offer a wide choice that fit in many schemes. 


PAPER WHITE narcissus, Chinese sacred lilies and other bulbs should 
still be started in colorful bowls and containers every few weeks to 
keep the flower parade going through the Winter season. Amaryllis and 
hyacinths will both flower well when grown in water. 


SAVE ashes from your furnace to use on hard and heavy clay soils. They 
improve the mechanical condition of it by admitting more air. Wood 
ashes are also good to work into the soil as they contain potash and lime- 


REMEMBER to water evergreens in window boxes and tubs about 
the house. Sun and wind dry them readily. Frozen water on the surface 
will not harm them, and on mild days the soil will thaw and absorb 
the water. 


BRIGHTEN dull corners and table tops throughout your home with 
plants of dependable Scindapsus aureus, known commonly as pothos. 
The variety wilcori has variegations that, instead of blending, end 
abruptly with the green portions of the leaves. Leaf petioles are often 
an appealing ivory white. 
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McFarland 


WITH every snowstorm Nature transforms the dull, drab Winter landscape with a kind of 


magic that makes us forget the chillness and the bitter cold that come with Winter. If all 
our snows were soft, feathery and fluffy, as our picture suggests, those of us who grow and 
tend plants and gardens would have little to concern us during the cold time of year. But, 
alas, some snowstorms break branches of favorite evergreens, and ice does damage that is 
difficult to repair. Alternate thawing and freezing sometimes harms choice perennials in 
the border and alpines in the rock garden. Yes, Winter brings its problems, but all seasons 
of the year can be trying to gardeners; and yet, if we were to enjoy but one season a year, 
with no great variation in temperature, would gardening be such fun? We have often won- 
dered if there are seasons in Paradise. 
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EBRUARY is truly a month for armchair gardening — 

a time of year when the gardener also does his planning for 
the months ahead; but more than that, it is the time for reading. 
The fire on the hearth warms the room, and the shiny red apples 
in the old brass bowl on the table look almost too good to eat. 
With an apple in hand and a stack of books to browse in, what 
pleasanter contentment could a gardener ask for? 

Books on gardens, old and new, are in great abundance these 
days, but it is the diaries, especially those of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, that fascinate me. They tell the intimate story of 
people’s experiences with plants and flowers when there were no 
insecticides or gadgets and sources of plants were hard to find. 
In fact, during early colonial days seedsmen were few in number. 
Plants and seeds were either imported from Europe or were 
obtained from the good old practice of swapping favorites with 
friends. But those who loved gardening then were as avid in 
their pursuit of plants as we are today. 

‘Two outstanding garden diaries come to mind — Washington’s 
notebooks and Jefferson’s garden book. Both are rich in detailed 
accounts of what they grew and how the plants and crops 
flourished in their gardens. 

When we consider that these two important leaders, busy with 
the problems of state in a newborn country, found time to keep 
painstaking records of the number of apple trees set out, or when 
the first new peas were enjoyed, we can realize that they were 


genuine gardeners with a true love of the earth. 


Their gardens were sources of great solace to their disturbed 
minds because in many ways they faced some of the problems 
that we are conscious of today. However, that their gardens 
were a source of inspiration, relaxation and pleasure to them is 
evident from the very personal way in which they wrote about 
them. Washington and Jefferson, in many ways diametrically 
opposite, lived rich full lives and served their country as true 
statesmen. Yet, they found time to plant specimen trees and 
shrubs, to cultivate farm crops and fruits, and to swap cuttings 
and seeds with their friends. No meeting of state was too 
important to discuss the growth of the new cabbage, seed of 
which had just come from Europe, or the last shipment of bulbs 
received from Bernard McMahon, seedsman of Philadelphia. 

At Mt. Vernon today we find the gardens and the experimental 
plots of Washington restored as a great living memorial to our 


first President — what greater tribute can we pay a man than 
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to have his garden kept intact for a century and a half. The 
ancient locusts, twisted by the storms of many years, tower over 
the great brick walls surrounding the patterned vegetable and 
herb garden. Espaliered fruit trees against the walls in the 
vegetable garden attest to Washington’s great interest in this 
highly specialized form of fruit growing. 


Particularly vivid in my mind is the lovely box-bordered 
flower garden filled with old roses, perennials and such choice 
plants as the oak-leaf hydrangea, Hydrangea quercifolia, and the 
sweet-shrub, Calycanthus floridus. I think, too, of the great 
hollies at Mt. Vernon which date back 200 or more years, the 
broad sweeping lawns and the fine specimens of ancient boxwood. 
Wasbington in his letters to Lafayette, Jefferson and the great 
French botanist Michaux often noted his experiences with new 
trees, farm crops and fruits. 


Unlike Washington, Jefferson was most poetic in his garden 
utterances. He loved every living and moving thing at Monti- 
cello, and one of the hardships of his service to his country, 
which covered 40 years, was that he was constantly away from 
his home. However, his letters to his family and to his friends 
and his journals recording his visits throughout the colonies and 
in Europe were rich in descriptive word pictures of the extraor- 
dinary plants that he saw. Trees, flowers, crops, birds and beasts 
alike, all interested him and he referred to them frequently and 
wondered at their growth and development. 


While reading some of his letters I have been impressed with 
the almost child-like delight of his observations. Some of his 
expressions remind me of the poetry of Emily Dickinson. In a 
letter to his daughter Maria he wrote, “I would thank you, if you 
will put on your boots and spurs and ride over to Monticello and 
inform me how my thorns live.”” A precious note to his grand- 
daughter contains these words, “Our birds and flowers are well 
and send their love to yours.” 


“No occupation is so delightful to me as the culture of the 
earth,” he once said, “and no culture to that of the garden.” 
“Along with painting, sculpture, architecture, music and poetry, 
some include oratory as one of the fine arts,”’ he wrote the 
inquisitive Ellen when catechized by her on the point. “Others, 
again, add gardening as the seventh. It is nearly allied with 
landscape painting, and generally we find that landscape painters 
make the best gardeners.” D. J. F. 
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Plants cost very little, because they are 
started in the outdoor garden from cuttings. 
Potted plants purchased have ranged in 
price from 25¢ to a top of 75¢. Friends 
have been generous with helpful advice on 
the care and nurturing of the plants. 

The most successful plants are cyclamen, 
which are bought in 3-inch pots, 50 at a 
time. They are repotted in 5-inch pots and 
grow luxuriantly all Winter, blossoming 
continuously from October to April. Carna- 
tions and chrysanthemums are bought as 
cuttings in the Summer, to be potted in 
early Autumn, and begonias are grown at 
home constantly from cuttings. Plants of 
gardenias and camellias are kept in the 
garden during the Summer, and are brought 
indoors for Winter bloom. Scores of bulbs, 
such as narcissus, tulips and byacinths are 
grown to blossom indoors continuously 
from Christmas to Spring. 


Although the Cassinos are unable to 
grow all the plants they would like, because 
of the “cool house” temperature they main- 
tain, they can and do grow orchids of the 
cymbidium family, violet, Royal Robe, 
gloxinias and geraniums. Poinsettias, they 
have found, require more heat to bring out 
any depth of color. 

However, the plants they do grow enable 
them to fill their home all Winter with the 
beauty of potted plants and cut flowers, or 
to provide on the spot a gift bouquet, or a 
lovely corsage of orchids, carnations or 
cyclamen. 

No lover of growing things need be told 
of the enchantment or the satisfaction of 
such a garden-in-the-house, but many 
should be inspired by the knowledge that 
such a delight is entirely possible for those 
of average means, given energy and 
sufficient enthusiasm. 





BEETLES ON THE HEARTH ... 


Stores ina Log of Wood 


By Ethel H. Hausman, New Brunswick, 


HEN “the days begin to lengthen and 

the cold begins to strengthen,” one 
draws up close to a blazing fire and settles 
down with a book for a cozy Winter's 
night of relaxation. 

Now and then, as you add a fresh log”to 
the fire, pause a moment and examine it. 
If the outer bark is pulled off, strange 
hieroglyphics will stand revealed; engraved 
designs on the inner bark and in the sap- 
wood, designs made by small beetles known 
as engraver beetles or bark beetles. The 
adults are blackish or brownish beetles, not 
more than a quarter of an inch long, and 
in most species considerably less, which 
channel out the central or main tunnel. 
Along the sides the female makes little 
niches in each of which she deposits a 
tiny egg. 

As the larvae hatch, they begin to feed 
upon the bark and sapwood, making smaller 
tunnels roughly at right angles to the main 
tunnel made by the female, and also usually 
parallel to each other. As the larvae grow, 
they proceed to gnaw their way forward, 
literally “eating up the road” they traverse; 
hence the tunnels begin small and grow 
larger towards their ends, as shown in our 
illustration on page 70. 

When the larvae reach the ends of their 
tunnels — the largest part as it is now — 
they transform into adult beetles which 
gnaw their way out, passing at once into 
the great outer world through a multitude 
of small holes. These pepper the bark all 
over as though someone had fired a large 
charge of very small bird-shot into the tree. 
Within a short time after this emergence, 
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N. J. 


each female beetle burrows into a tree of 
the same species from which she emerged 
and here, partly in the bark aad partly in 
the sapwood, she repeats the making of the 
broad egg-tunnel, and the laying of the 
eggs, as her mother had done before her. 
One beetle may lay as many as 280,000 eggs 
and the voracious larvae which emerge may 
soon girdle and kill the tree. It is at this 
stage that several of our native woodpeckers 
do good service by drilling into the tree and 
eating out the larvae in large numbers. 

There are many species of engraver 
beetles, and each of them inhabits a 
particular kind of tree. One prefers fruit 
trees, as apple, quince, plum, and peach; 
many others prefer forest trees. Each 
species makes its own characteristic designs 
or hieroglyphics, tunnels which are diag- 
nostic of the species. The damage done to 
orchard trees, timber trees, and trees in 
general is vast and serious. 

The beautiful maple borer lays her eggs 
in the bark of sugar maples; the locust 
borer in the bark of locust trees; the painted 
hickory borer inhabits hickories; the round- 
headed apple borer on the bark of apples, 
hence they are all good botanists. 

Apple-tree wood, because of its hardness 
and fragrance and the fine glowing coals it 
produces, has long been a favorite for fire- 
place burning. It may be that you are 
treasuring up some fine old heavy logs of 
apple wood. If so, you may see in these 
the work of one of the most destructive 
orchard pests, the round-headed apple-tree 
borer just mentioned. 


The whitish larvae of these beetles, with 
their powerful jaws make cylindrical tunnels 
which are characteristically round in cross- 
section, tunnels which frequently result in 
the death of the tree. 

The adults possess very long feelers or 
antennae, and hence are known as long- 
horns, or longicorns. In the early days of 
Summer they bask in the tops of the apple 
trees, where they sip the dew, and gnaw the 
bark of the smaller twigs, and nibble the 
edges of the leaves. Later the female goes 
about her business of providing for her 
coming large family — her two-dozen-or-so 
active children! 

First she gnaws a slit in the bark, deposits 
an egg therein and seals it over with a 
glandular secretion. This goes on until 
some 25 eggs are laid and sealed. As the 
larvae hatch they immediately begin to 
gnaw and gnaw, increasing the diameter of 
their cylindrical tunnels as they go and 
grow. In the South two Summers are spent 
in this larval stage; in the North three or 
four Summers, before they have attained 
their full larval size. Then they pupate for 
the Winter — a sort of rest-period, before 
their great debut! When Spring arrives, 
and the apple-trees blossom, out they come 
as adults. 

Tunnels of the flat-headed borers or 
metallic wood borers may also be found in 
your apple-tree logs. These tunnels are also 
seen commonly in wood of the sycamore, 
basswood or linden, beech, hickory, the 
maples, birches and numerous other decidu- 
ous trees, as well as in some conifers. The 
adult beetles are hard, and show bronze or 
metallic reflections. They are often promi- 
nently pitted, spotted and banded with red 
or yellow — handsome fellows all of them. 
But the reader may exclaim (and rightly so) : 
“Handsome is as handsome does!” The 
bodies of their larvae are large and much 
flattened at the head. hence their burrows 
are flattened also, instead of rounded. 

Not only are these burrowing and engrav- 
ing beetle larvae destructive of the trees in 
which they live where they feed and grow 
to maturity, but their adults render the 
trees ill service in another quarter! The 
adults on flying from tree to tree often 
disseminate diseases over wide areas where 
they did not occur before — that is they 
carry upon their bodies and legs the spores 
of various injurious fungi. The elm bark 
beetle, for example, carries the deadly par- 
asitic Dutch elm fungus to the ruination or, 
as some think, to the ultimate extinction of 
our graceful elms over an ever-broadening 
area in this country. 

Within your wood-box you may find 
quantities of fine, flour-like powder, particu- 
larly if your box contains logs of hickory, 
oak, ash or other old seasoned hardwoods. 
This is the work of the powder-post beetles, 
small beetles, also, whose very tiny larvae 
burrow throughout the wood in such 
enormous numbers that the solid timber is 
reduced to a tightly compacted powder and 
only a thin hard shell remains. Hosts of 
tiny holes show where the adults have 


See page 70 
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KNOWLEDGE AND PATIENCE REWARDED ... 


“Transplanting Out Native Trees 


By Eugene R. Miles, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


HREE years ago, in the Spring, as a 
hobby, I started planting native Ohio 
trees from the fields and woods, on a garden 
space of about an acre 
By trial and error, with sweat and toil, in 
swamp and forest, I learned both the possible 
and the improbable. Now, however, I have 
60 trees and a few shrubs, in 34 different 
varieties, ranging in size from eight feet to 
20 for the trees, and from five feet to 12 for 
the shrubs 
Trees dug so far and in good health are 
white oak (3), red oak, pin oak (2), swamp 
white oak, red maple, sugar maple, red elm, 
, ash (2), American horn- 
quaking aspen (7), 
tulip tree (3), sassafras (2), 
sycamore, shag- 


beech (3), birch (2 


beam (3), tupelo (3), 
basswood, 
chestnut, cucumber (3), 
bark hickory, honey-locust, Russian olive 
2), sandbar willow, buckthorn, shadbush 
2), witch-hazel (2), spice bush, white dog- 
wood, red-osier dogwood, feathery buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus frangula asplenifolia), an 
escape, European black alder (Alnus vz 
garis), an escape, thorn, viburnum, and 
honeysuckles of various kinds 

This has been done by the pre-trencbing 
and hormone feeding method. Now I have 
acquired enough confidence to trench a 
16-foot sassafras, let us say, in the Fall, 
dig it in April and plant it without pruning. 
It is vital that it be lifted with a good root- 
ball and later given two or three doses of 
Naphthylacetamide, Vitamin B-1 and C, 
dissolved in a gallon of water, which should 
be poured over the root-ball pocket, while 
the roots are active in early Spring. 

This system has been used many times, 
and I am now convinced that pruning of 
any branches is not necessary, provided 
digging follows trenching by at least four 
months, a good root-ball is obtained, and 
the tree is put at once, in a similar environ- 
ment to that from which it came. 

Environment is very important in trees 
like beech, cucumber, American hornbeam, 
tupelo, aspen and dogwood. The first three 
will not transplant well into raw sunlight, as 
they need the semi-gloom of the woods; 
hence these have all been planted under a 
huge old Carolina poplar. The tupelo 
requires water and shade; aspen and beech 
grow best in a group; native dogwood needs 
shade; red-osier dogwood likes swampy 
ground. 

Some trees such as cucumber, chestnut, 
trunk- 
wrapped against sun scorch, as they are 
thin barked. 

Others 
groups are 


sycamore and tulip need to be 


habit it is to grow in 
underground by 


severed at 


whose 
connected 
must be 


sucker roots which 
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trenching time. These are quaking aspen, 
wild cherry, honey locust, sometimes beech. 

All of the trees in my collection have 
been planted on a gradual slope of very 
heavy clay, the holes dug two feet or more 
across and a foot and a half deep. Good top- 
soil was used, with agricultural slag or 
humus added according to the demands of 
the type of tree. 

For every one a thick mat of salt hay 
was used as a mulch, and a shallow channel 
dug, leading downgrade to the tree hole, to 
conduct the excess rain 

In watering, during dry Summer weeks, a 


reliable way of getting enough water to the 
hole, was to count to 75 slowly while holding 
the hose in the salt hay. 

During the first Summer after transplant- 
ing, the trees need attention, as in their 
weakened condition, they are easy prey for 
all the things that sprays were invented to 
combat: leaf wilt, blotch and rust, chlorosis, 
aphids and scale. 

Bordeaux mixture, nicotine sulphate, and 
miscible oil take care of most troubles, and 
a gallon tank 
answers the purpose very well, as it will 


trombone type sprayer 
reach the top of a 22-foot tree on a breezeless 
day. 

The best shovel for trenching, I have 
found to be a laborer’s tunneling shovel 
16 inches long, and with the rounded edge 
filed sharp, to make clean cuts on roots. 

For a one man tree the ideal size has 
seemed to be about 12 feet. The trench is 
made by pushing the shovel to its full 
length on a 30-inch circle, and swiveling 
the blade sideways at the end of each thrust. 


In areas like this native trees and shrubs are accessible for transplanting to your garden. 
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The singular loveliness of 
an individual bloom of the 
tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera, one of our most ornamen- 
tal trees, is best enjoyed when 
viewed al close range. This 
tree deserves a place in more 
gardens, especially where na- 
tive plants can be adapted to 
the home landscape. Ii is 
found wild from Massachu- 
setts to southern Ontario and 
Wisconsin and south to Florida 
and Mississippi. 


On shallow rooted trees like aspen, 
poplar, beech, often this process will free 
the whole root system so that six months 
or so later, when the tree is to be moved, it 
can be lifted out with no more digging. 

Sad to say this process does not hold 
good with the more rugged specimens like 
white oak, shagbark hickory or osage 
orange. All too often these have taproots 
like metal tubing. For these a pruner’s saw 
serves admirably, when the tree is dug, as 
even a sharp shovel comes out second best 
with an inch and a half straight down 
taproot. 

When the tree is to be dug, one more 
piece of equipment is necessary: a yard 
square of water-soaked burlap, to tie up 
the root-ball and prevent the fine hair roots 
from drying out before getting back to the 
hole already dug and waiting to receive it. 

Along with some failures, unexpected 
recoveries have been made occasionally. 
A 20-foot white ash was dug with a good 
root-ball, which fell off when lifted from 
the hole, leaving only a blunt taproot and 
no hair roots. In disgust, it was left there, 
but the next day after a change of heart, it 
was retrieved, pruned, planted, and guyed 
in place. It was dormant for a year, but 
by now is a well-shaped two-prong ash. 


A honey locust, when looked at again a 
few months after trenching, had blown side- 
ways. It seemed loose, so was pulled from 
the ground without benefit of shovel or 
burlap. It was planted and in this case, 
pruned severely, and is now in good health. 

Of the two escapes discovered, the 
European black alder was dug without 
trenching from swamp muck in full leaf, 
and it now looks good 

A 10-foot tulip tree, on being lifted from 
place, brought with it the complete taproot, 
four feet long, looking like a white snake. 

To help in landscaping the less formal 
parts of the garden the trees were used in 
various ways. They were placed in groups 
as in aspen and beech; as a screen for the 
vegetable garden, and compost piles; as axis 
focal points around a sun dial; along step 
stone paths; against a white picket fence; 
and next to a resting bench beside the 
vegetable garden. 

Naturally, native wild trees transplanted 
this way have a different appearance com- 
pared to nursery grown trees, for these 
latter are pruned for height whether that 
is their nature or not. With the native 
trees in their true contours, it seems to me 
the effect is much more pleasing, and every 
tree is true to type. 


The Banshee Rose 


A rose that has been very commonly 
grown in the “blizzard zone’@of the Cana- 
dian and American mid-West is the Ban- 
shee rose. 

Banshee is unusually hardy for a rose of 
European origin, although it kills to the 
snowline annually in my exceedingly severe 
district. To its extraordinary hardiness 
must be attributed its popularity and the 
wide territory which it now inhabits. 
Other factors contributing to its popularity 
are an extreme vigor, an excellent produc- 
tion of flower buds, and a rapid suckering 
when on its own roots. 

Banshee also has features which make 
the average grower swear at it, and quite 
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frequently dig it out again, lock, stock and 
barrel. The flower is an attractive pink, and 
the shape of the bud and of the opened 
flower is good enough for a rose of its hardy 
class, but the doubleness is variable and so 
extreme when at its most extreme that the 
buds frequently “ball” and never open. 
What a vexation this can be even a begin- 
ner in rose culture scarcely has to use his 
imagination to understand. When the plant 
is well established, the proportion of very 
double flowers that “ball” appears to be 
larger. Sometimes, after the plant is newly 
set and not yet “in its stride,” a large pro- 
portion of the flowers will succeed in open- 
ing, and the grower will, at first, think it is 


going to be an acceptable rose. However, 
later on 90 per cent of its blossoms may be 
duds. 

F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 
who started in the breeding of hardy roses 
many years before I did, wrote me that he 
had made “many hybrids” between the 
wild roses of his district, and Banshee, and 
that they were invariably “‘ballers” and 
good only for the refuse heap. However, I 
had already crossed Banshee with a number 
of other roses before I received his helpful 
letter, and so far ignored his advice that I 
leit the plants I already had to come into 
bloom. My experience duplicated Mr. Skin- 
ner’s; my hybrids frequently never opened 
a single bloom. Apparently, they were even 
more affected by the “balling” propensity 
than their unfortunate, “banshee-ridden” 
parent. Probably they were no more dou- 
ble, but merely more crowded because the 
flower was smaller. 

Among my Banshee plants, of which I 
once had a long row, there appeared a 
bud sport, a semi-double form (about 15 
petals), with a deeper pink color than its 
parent. This one I used as a pollen parent 
one year, on the species rose, Rosa lucida or 
virginiana, the plants of which had been 
picked up for me in Nova Scotia and were 
a very hardy form. From this cross I got 
three plants, all single, all hardier than 
Banshee, all completely fertile, and all 
relatively late in blooming in the rose sea- 
son. Thus, if any rose breeder really wants 
to get the blood of the Banshee rose over 
into good garden types without risk of re- 
peating the excessive doubleness, he can do 
it by making use of my hybrid. The plants 
are exceedingly vigorous, and about inter- 
mediate between the two parents in general 
character. I have a notion that R. lucida 
might not make such a bad parent, for it 
has given good results for me in one or two 
other crosses. 

There has been a good deal of speculation 
about what the right name of the Banshee 
rose is, for obviously it has been renamed 
right in the “blizzard country” where it has 
proved best adapted. A letter received just 
today from a rose correspondent in the 
state of New York informs me that some- 
one has recently suggested that it is none 
other than the famous old “Maiden’s 
Blush.” This suggestion has been made 
before, but Mr. Skinner, when approached 
on the matter, at once denied its validity. 
His opinion I can confirm. The flower 
of the Maiden’s Blush rose is better than 
the flower of Banshee, and was not troubled 
by “balling” in my climate, but the plant 
was so much less hardy than the plants of 
Banshee that they all died out within a 
year or two. 

During the Summer of 1947, Mr. F. L. 
Skinner took a trip to northern Europe, 
visiting Sweden among other countries. 
While there, he noticed the Banshee rose 
growing in a botanical garden under the 
name of Rosa amoena grandiflora. 


—Perrcy H. Wricut 
Sutherland, Sask. 





KINDS FOR EVERY EXPOSURE... 


Aouse lauts Worth Knowing 


By Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


LOWER lovers need not be discouraged 
if they do not have sunny windows, for 
there is a surprising number of plants that 
thrive in a north exposure and some even 
bloom beautifully. African violets blossom 
just as frecly, and the sheen of the leaves is 
often better than on plants grown where 
they get some sunlight. Their entire life 
cycle can be spent on a north window sill. 
Of course, ivies and ferns are at home in 
such a location, and there are many varie- 
ties of ivies, but one that especially adds 
character to any window garden is Leopard, 
with its green and cream leaves, splotched 
and streaked. Grape ivy, Cissus rhombi- 
folia, is an old standby which is at home 
on a sunless window sill. There is a minia- 
ture variety I am anxious to try listed as 
C. striata 
There are some begonias that blossom as 
readily in north windows as in other loca- 
tions. Wooly Bear is one of them, and it 
keeps its leaves soft and wooly, while the 
white blossoms are raised well above the 
foliage. Preussen is another that keeps its 
strong coloring, and blossoms profusely 


Episcia fulgida 


without sun. The leaves are bronzy, small 
and very pointed. The flowers range from 
white to deep rose. This is a free-branching 
variety that is good for a hanging basket 
or suspended pot. 


Maranta leuconeura 


If one wants to venture with unusual 
plants, there are many that give a new look 
to a sunless window, though they are plants 
that our mothers grew. One that always 
brings comment is Episcia fulgida, a native 
of Brazil, that has made itself at home here. 
It likes a light soil of equal parts of sand, 
peat moss and leaf mold, wants plenty of 
water and prefers a moist atmosphere, 
though I grow it in an average room. The 
leaves have small notches, and are brown- 
bronze, with the veining system a bright 
emerald green. The contrast is striking, 
and all Summer the plant is well-supplied 
with velvety, red, tubular-shaped blossoms. 

Another old favorite is Maranta leuco- 
neura or prayer plant. This is a low-grow- 
ing beauty, with broad smooth leaves of 
light green and splotches of deep green 
between the veins on either side of the 
main rib. The blossoms are white, and 
would almost pass unnoticed were it not for 
their unusual one-sided shape. The name 
prayer plant has been given because the 
leaves fold upward at night. 

Most every window garden has a few 
varieties of coleus, but often they are grown 
in the sun, when their coloring would be 
much richer and their sheen more velvety 
if grown in northern light. Because this 
location is usually cooler, the plants do not 
grow so rapidly. 


Achimenes 

Not only are Achimenes natives of the 
tropics, but their name means to suffer 
from cold. Hence, it is important to keep 
the bulbs in a warm location. The usual 
planting time is from January to April. It is 
wise to plant the bulbs as soon as they are 


received, since they are slow in making top 
growth. Even when all the bulbs are of the 
same variety, there may be weeks’ difference 
in sprouting. You may wait as long as 
three months for the growth of the last bulb 
to show. 

House plants are my hobby, and my 
window sills are always full in the Autumn. 
By the time these bulbs should be planted, 
there never seemed to be just the right 
place to put them, until I conceived the 
idea of using square milk cartons. They are 
narrow enough to fit on the window ledge, 
one on either side of the lock fixture. Having 
taped the flap opening, the carton was 
placed on its side, and, with a sharp knife, 
one panel was removed leaving a quarter- 
inch margin. This makes the container 
more firm, and also creates a flat space on 
which to place a piece of glass cut just a 
little larger than the opening. In the 
bottom a layer of stones was placed; over 
them a bit of sphagnum moss to retain and 
regulate moisture. Peat and sand in equal 
quantities make a good medium for starting 
the bulbs; put eight to a dozen in a carton, 
covering them with one-half inch of the 
planting medium. Place glass on top, and 
the carton is ready for the window ledge. 
Examine these miniature hot houses from 
time to time to check moisture. The glass 
can be tied in place; if it fits perfectly it 
should not be necessary to open until the 
top growth is sufficient for transplanting. 

The potting mixture should be rich in 
humus and of a porous nature composed of 
loam, leaf-mold and sand. Provide adequate 
drainage; these bulbs are shallow rooted, 
and bulb pans are best. If too much of the 
sand and peat is taken out as the first bulbs 
are being transplanted, fill in with more of 
that mixture; replace the glass and return 
the carton to its sunny ledge until those 
remaining are ready for transplanting. 
When transferred they should be placed 
five or six to a seven-inch pot or more if 
the pot or basket is larger. The top soil 
should never be allowed to dry out. 

The advantage of starting the bulbs in a 
container and transplanting to a pot is that 
those of similar growth will be transplanted 


Achimenes 
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at the same time and blossom together. 
Those planted in pots in which they are to 
blossom will be uneven in growth and time 
of flowering. East or west windows are 
considered best, but here I start them in 
the south windows, and later put them on 
an east porch where they get an ample 
amount of the morning sun. 

When plants are well established, a 
weekly feeding of liquid manure should be 
given and continued until flowering ceases. 
Then gradually reduce water supply until 
plants have died down. Shake out of soil 
and store in dry sand or peat until time 
to repot. 

Propagation is by bulbs, scaly buds or 
short rhizomes which sometimes form in the 
axis of the leaves; these can be planted the 
same as bulbs or by cuttings which root in 
water quite easily. 

The catalogs list a number of varieties, all 
of easy culture, with a wide range of colors. 
Of a dozen bulbs that were planted March 8, 
four were transferred to a pot April 27, and 
first bloom opened July 10. On that date, 
the last two were transplanted, they were 
just one inch high. All blossomed until late 
Autumn. 


Pentas lanceolata 


A plant that has made itself at home 
with me is Pentas lanceolata, a native of 
Africa and Madagascar, and of the same 
family as the bouvardia. The foliage is of 
a medium green, with many strong veins 
that give a slightly quilted effect. The 
pointed leaves are from three to five inches 
long and from an inch and a half to two 


Pentas lanceolata 


inches wide, with edges that are smooth 
and straight 

The individual blossom is like a miniature 
Phlox drummondi, trumpet-shaped, with 
five points. As in phlox there are many 
blossoms to a cluster. The single stamen, 
divided into heads, is of the same color. 

I have grown this as a house plant on 
an east porch in the Summer, where it 
received some sun, and on a south window 
sill in the house in Winter. It has blossomed 
almost continuously with its rosy clusters 
at the end of each branch. There are white 
and lilac forms, but I have not grown them. 


The soil requirements are the same as for 
African violets, and the plants need con- 
siderable moisture. For best results, propa- 
gation by cuttings should be made in the 
Spring or early Summer months. Pentas is 
considered a good bedding plant, and may 
be used the same as lar ‘na. 


Senecio confusus 


Several years ago, while traveling in 
Florida, I saw a vine that fascinated me. 
The blossom was shaped like a daisy, and I 
could not remember ever seeing that type 
of blossom on a vine. 

After searching catalogs, I learned its 
name and sent for a plant. The foliage is 
like holly both in shape and texture, and 
the color of the older leaves dark green, 
smooth and seemingly pest free. 

Basking in a sunny window all Winter, 
the vine was nearly 18 inches high when I 
decided to take it out of the pot and plant 
it by a trellis on the south side of the house. 
It looked lost alongside its support, which 
was six feet wide and 12 feet high. When 
the plant was not more than three or four 
feet high, it began to blossom in great 
clusters of vivid burnt orange. The petals 
turned downward toward the stems, and 
the center of the blossom was a veritable 
cushion of yellow. By late Summer a 
tumbled mass covered the trellis creating a 
glorious picture. 

Whether or not the root will be hardy 
here remains to be seen. To perpetuate my 
discovery, I have plants started from cut- 
tings, and will try sowing seeds in pots 
early in the Spring. 





FOR SECLUSION AND ADORNMENT.. . 


Useful Climbing Plants 


By Julia M. Wolfe, New York City 


Amateur gardeners have neglected some 
of the best climbers that are grown quickly 
in almost any climate. One that is seldom 
seen, in spite of the fact that it was intro- 
duced into our country from Japan 50 years 
ago, is the climbing hydrangea. It bears 
splendid tresses of white flowers in July and 
August, and as it clings readily to rough 
surfaces it is especially suited for rustic 
arbors. It is hardy, but thrives best where 
the Winters are not too severe. 

Polygonum auberti is a very fast-growing 
vine that late in Summer bears a great cloud 
of fleecy white flowers. It serves well for 
porches and trellises. 

Although Actinidia is well known, it is 
rarely seen except in the hands of profes- 
sional gardeners who have learned its value 
in forming dense screens. It is especially 
well suited for covering lattice work, in 
order to produce a screen, and for growing 
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on porches where seclusion is desired. The 
fact that insects almost never bother this 
vine offsets the lack of large flowers. 
Akebia quinata needs more sun than the 
ones mentioned above but, like it, is excep- 
tionally free from insects and excellent to 
use where you do not desire a dense screen. 
It grows gracefully on arbors and porches. 
All who grow this pretty vine will be pleased. 
There is always a strong desire for a 
climbing vine that is evergreen in the 
middle and northern states. Euonymus 
fortunei vegetus, or evergreen bittersweet, 
answers that description. However cold the 
weather may be, the leaves are as green in 
February and March as they are in June. 
It produces great numbers of yellowish-red 
berries that last through the Winter. This 
vine does not grow rapidly until it has been 
planted two or three years, but after that it 
is a rapid grower. It is especially attractive 


when grown on walls or supports that sug- 
gest walls; it also looks well on arbors, and 
can be used to great advantage in covering 
ugly sites, or on new grounds. Sometimes it 
is used for edging and, where box is not 
available, for making miniature hedges in 
place of it. Here it must be trained. 

Many know about the Japanese ivy, 
which is like the common Boston ivy except 
that the leaf is smaller, and much more 
finely divided. It is the equal of the Boston 
ivy in its ability to cling to the smoothest 
surfaces, and really grows more readily. 
Its light green foliage turns red in late 
Autumn and lasts long in the Winter. 

Newer than any of the vines just men- 
tioned is a wonderful clematis known as 
Clematis montana rubens. It was originally 
brought from China. It has rosy-red flowers 
that somewhat resemble the Japanese 
anemone. It begins to bloom in June and 
continues through the Summer. 

Do you know the cardinal climber? It is 
an annual that all should know. It has 
bright scarlet flowers that resemble small 
morning glories. It is also rapid in growth 
and very attractive as the leaves are dark 
green and finely cut. The cardinal climber 
likes a sunny, open position, and is best 
started in the house; the plants may be 
transplanted in the open when about three 
inches high. 
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PLAN IT NOW AND CONSIDER VARIETIES . . . 


The 1951 Vegetable Garden 


By Harry A. Nickerson, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


F you have never planted a vegetable 

garden before, you may be interested in 
some statistics. A garden averaging 
50 x 100 feet will, in a good season, supply 
practically all the ordinary vegetables that 
a family of five will eat. It will take about 
seven to 12 hours a week to care for it 
The seed will cost from $5 to $10; the 
fertilizer from $3.50 to $5, possibly more; 
plowing $5 and up; insecticides about $2; a 
sprayer $.75 to $5 or more, depending on 
the type you prefer. 

A first admonition is “Do not bite off 
more than you can chew.” If you work 
hard elsewhere all day, you will have to 
spend much of Saturday and Sunday caring 
for the garden, and if you are not on the 
job, remember that bugs and weeds do not 
take vacations. A small well kept garden is 
to be preferred to one choked with weeds or 
riddled with beetles. Then, too, hoeing may 
be hard work, if you are not used to fairly 
hard manual labor. 

Plowing, by all means, should be done 
with a rotary type plow. If the garden is 
small, it may be dug with a spading fork. 
In any event the soil should be turned over 
and broken up thoroughly. If dressing is to 
be used, it can be roughly distributed 


before plowing, then the plowing will dis- 
tribute it further. A plowshare cuts turf, 
tips it over, but does not always bury it. 
Sod, unburied, will sprout new grass readily. 
The rotary type plow cuts up the turf much 
more thoroughly. If the land is new sod 
land, it is better to shake out the sod and 
pile it for use later between rows of corn or 
for compost. Small seed such as lettuce, 
radish, carrots and beets needs fine-textured 
soil. Corn, squash and similar vines, beans 
(pole and bush), and other large growing 
crops can be planted on newly-turned sod 
land. Potatoes are particularly recom- 
mehded for the newly-turned sod land. 
Since the sod represents the best of the 
soil, when it has decayed, it should be 
incorporated with the earth. 

Too many backyard beginners and expe- 
rienced planters fail to study seed varieties. 
They plant, for example, the same old 
beans their grandfathers used, or go to a 
seed store and take the varieties there 
offered, without regard to merit. Sometimes 
due to seed scarcity, or ignorance of local 
growing conditions, the seed wholesaler 
does not have the best adapted varieties on 
sale at the 'ocal store. Thus, if you live 
where squash vine borers infest Hubbard 


A sharp knife is used to cut a delicious flower cluster of broccoli. 


squash vines, you would probably want to 
plant Butternuts. Also, newer varieties, 
such as Topcrop green bush bean, take 
some time to be widely distributed over the 
country and become locally available. 

There is an age-old argument as to the 
relative values of humus and commercial 
fertilizer. Commercial fertilizer lacks humus, 
but has the three main essential elements, 
nitrogen, phosphorous and potash, in con- 
siderable quantity; barnyard manure has 
approximately one half of one per cent of 
the three main elements, but makes humus. 
Certainly, the barnyard manure needs the 
addition of phosphoric acid, which is gener- 
ally obtained by adding superphosphate. 

If you use commercial fertilizer, try to 
add decaying or decayed animal or vege- 
table matter (humus), which generally adds 
to the water-retaining ability of soil, among 
other things. “Trace” element fertilizers in 
small package forms are now being sold 
particularly for use on house plants. In 
addition to the three principal elements, 
they contain traces of boron, iron, mag- 
nesium, copper, etc. If you like to experi- 
ment, try one of these trace fertilizers in 
addition to the standard commercial ferti- 
lizers. For purposes of comparison, use the 
trace fertilizer only on part of a row and 
compare with another part of the row. 
There is an organic type fertilizer made 
from city sewage. This according to the 
analysis on the bag seems to lack both 
potash and phosphoric acid, but has 
nitrogen and humus. 

If a quick acting nitrogen is wanted, mix 
household ammonia, say a teacupful or less, 
with a gallon of water. Saltpeter (tbsp. to 
gal.) is a source of potash. 

Lime may or may not be needed for your 
particular land. Too much lime may be 
worse than none. The State Experiment 
stations will analyze soil for acidity; lime is 
a corrective for acidity. Lime adds magne- 
sium and calcium to the soil. One Experi- 
ment Station requires a half pint of soil for 
analysis for acidity, and suggests it be taken 
from several places in garden, a few inches 
down. 

A thin sharp hoe, kept sharp at the edge 
with a file, is perhaps the most used garden 
tool. A narrow bladed strongly built 
trowel and a “dibber” help in transplanting. 
Before starting garden work, buy an iron 
rake for smoothing soil or for raking the 
soil lightly in order to cover seeds before 
they appear above the soil. A line equal to 
the length of the longest row, tar paper 
collars, wooden markers, bean poles and 
tomato stakes, are useful to have ready. 
Markers can be cut from thin grape or 
fruit boxes. Marking with a pencil deeply 
is probably better than ball point pen, ink 
of which may wash away. A wheelbarrow 
sometimes helps considerably. Some gar- 
deners use a “wheelhoe” or hand cultivator, 
with one wheel rather than two, but this is 
pretty hard pushing and can make blisters. 

When you have laid in your seed supplies, 
make a sketch of the proposed garden, 
having in mind that a packet of most seeds 
plants about 20 feet of row. 
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Small Space Gives Big Crop 

We all like to obtain as large a crop as 
possible from a limited space. By applying 
the following rules, this end can be achieved. 

1. Have the soil rich, medium loam 
rather than heavy clay, full exposure to sun, 
rows north and south, if possible. 

2. Plant vegetables with minimum dis- 
tances between rows. 

3. Plant beets, carrots, onions, parsnips, 
radishes, spinach, in wide rows or bands, 
six inches wide, rather than narrow drills. 

4. Avoid. vegetables, such as corn and 
winter squash, requiring considerable space. 

5. Use companion cropping, e.g., radishes 
between rows of carrots. 

6. Use succession cropping, one early 
maturing vegetable to follow another in 
approximately the same space. 

It is to be noted, for example, that 
May King head lettuce will only require 
about half the space required by the large 
curled-leaf New York types. The gardener 
must keep this in mind and vary either the 
spacing between rows or distance between 
plants in the row accordingly. 

Rows one foot apart: Beets, carrots, 
celery (sometimes two foot rows), head 
lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, radish, 
spinach, swiss chard, turnip. 

Rows two feet apart: String beans, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, peas (very tall peas three feet), 
pepper, sweet corn, tomato. 

Rows three feet apart: Pole beans (pos- 

sibly with early companion crop), cucum- 
ber, musk and watermelon, potatoes (with 
early maturing companion crop), small 
summer squash. 
{Winter squash require from six to nine 
feet or more spacing between hills, and may 
be companion cropped with other early 
vegetables, or planted with sweet corn. 

Most seed catalogs will show maturity 
date of the usual vegetables. String beans, 
beets, radish, lettuce, cucumbers, carrots, 
early cabbage, parsley, peas, spinach, early 
sweet corn, swiss chard, and turnips are 
among the vegetables which in the warmer 
sections of New England, at least, can gen- 
erally bring two crops from approximately 
the same area. It is better to rotate the 
crops, e.g., avoid planting lettuce to succeed 
lettuce, and to fertilize again before starting 
the second crop. 

All too many gardens produce a crop of 
weeds after growing a first crop of vege- 
tables. A second crop for Fall use or 
Winter storage is frequently possible for the 
thrifty backyard vegetable gardener. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the need 
for proper fertility and average moisture 
to make vegetables mature normally. 

The vegetable crop which can be grown, 
for example, in a space three feet square, 
well fertilized and pulverized, is surprising. 
The bulk of the initial crop would be, say, 
radish, lettuce, possibly carrots and beets, 
with pole beans and tomatoes staked at the 
center, and Butternut squash, cucumbers 
or muskmelons to grow out from around the 
outer edge of the square. Such a garden, 
well cared for, sometimes produces more 
than a large one, choked with weeds. 
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Early Prolific, a bush form of summer squash. 


New Varieties 

The backyard planter always seems to 
find a place to try something new. Here is 
a list with emphasis on new introductions. 

Asparagus: Paradise. Probably will be 
found superior to the usual Washingtons. 

Bean: Green Bush: Topcrop 1950 All- 
America gold medal, Keystonian, Super- 
green, Tendergreen and the Asgrow Black 
Valentine. Wax: Puregold. Green Pole: 


Kentucky Wonder still has the call, but 
try to get one that is really stringless. 


White Seeded Kentucky Wonder or Bur- 
ger’s is definitely stringless, but pods are 
not as large and crop is not as plentiful. 
Italian Pole, Decatur (Stringless Blue Lake) 
and Potomac can be tried. Waz Pole: 
Kentucky Wonder Wax (probably some- 
what stringy) and Golden Cluster are good 
beans, but most people prefer the green 
types for one reason or another. 

Beet: Harvard and Baby beet quickly 
grown are fine, along with the standard 
Early Wonder, Crosby Egyptian and (later) 
Detroit Dark Red. 

Brussels sprouts: Long Island Improved. 

Swiss chard: The newer Rhubarb Chard 
has a bright red midrib, and has about the 
same quality as Lucullus. 

Cabbage: The early medium size Golden 
Acre (a yellow resistant strain is somewhat 
smaller in size) is fine quality. Penn State 
Ballhead is a newer selection from the large 
late Danish Ballhead. 

Carrot: Nantes is medium size and noted 
for quality. Red Cored Chantenay, Golden 
Beauty, Hutchinson and Imperator should 
be examined for possible adaptation to in- 
dividual wants. 

Cauliflower: Choice selected seed of a 
Snowball type. 

Sweet Corn: Golden Bantam, of course, 
has fine quality, but Silver and Gold is 
early with quality much like Bantam, 
while Seneca Chief and Golden Cross 
Bantam for main crop have larger ears and 
more of them, with as good quality. 


Celery: The amateur gardener usually 
either lets the soil dry out or does not have 
sufficiently fertile soil for good celery. He 
can try Summer Pascal, (late) Utah, Tall 
Fordhook. 

Cucumber: The hybrids seem to have 
definitely proved their worth. Try the new 
Surecrop hybrid or Burpee’s hybrid. Of 
the usual types Straight 8 has a large 
proportion of female (fruiting) blossoms 
compared to the male. The State of Maine 
Experiment Station has recently introduced 
scab-resistant Highmoor and one or two 
other scab-resistants. Marketer is fairly 
new. Davis Perfect is an old reliable. 
Farquhar’s Perfection is well known around 
Boston. 

Lettuce: Butterhead (smooth leaf): Early 
May King has a small firm head of nice 
quality. White Boston is coarser but 
usually heads well. Black-seeded Tennis- 
ball heads well and is of fine quality. 
Heading (curled leaf): Pennlake or Premier 
Great Lakes, selections from Great Lakes; 
all three should supersede the old Hanson 
or New York. Oakleaf is more a looseleaf 
sort, but is very tasty and hardy. 

Muskmelon: Where seasons are short, the 
All-American Selection of last year, Congo, 
or this year’s AAS (Prof. Yeager of Univ. 
of N. H.) Granite State should succeed. 
Dixie Queen may do well, also. 

Watermelon: There are several small 
melons adapted to the North, as New 
Hampshire Midget (1951 AAS Gold Medal 
to Prof. Yeager). 

Onion: Most people manage to raise 
onions from sets, Ebenezer being a brownish 
type skin. If transplanted into rich soil, 
Yellow Sweet Spanish (Utah strain) from 
seed may do well. A small early White 
Queen may grow, from seed. Danvers 
Yellow Globe is good. A hybrid onion seed 
has been produced by Asgrow. 

Parsley: Moss curled. Parsley is one of 
the few vegetable plants which grows well in 
semi-shade. 

See page 63 
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A NEW ADVENTURE WITH FLUORESCENT LIGHTS .. . 


‘ug inthe Gasement 


By Pearl Arthur, Nashville, Tennessee 


T IS a fact that several plants will bloom 
with no other light except that from 
ordinary fluorescent lights. I tried the exper- 
ment last Winter in spite of much advice 
against it. Everyone that I asked said that 
plants would not thrive and bloom without 
some daylight. But I had a variety of plants 
that bloom in partial or full shade which 
responded beautifully to the fluorescent 
light in my basement. 

I am sure the even temperature and 
humid air of the basement had much to do 
with my success. Anyone who has grown 
house plants knows that the hot dry air of 
the average living room is a great drawback. 
Very few plants can be made to bloom in 
Winter without adding extra moisture to 
the air. No extra heat was used, just the 
heat from the stoker-fired soft coal, hot air 
furnace in the basement. It was located 
some 25 feet from the flowers. The temper- 
ature was usually about 60 degrees. 

African violets were a great success. They 
did not have as many blossoms as daylight 
produces, but the blooms were much larger. 
The foliage was nicer looking than I have 
had in any other location. The African 
violets were quite small plants when they 
were put under the lights. They grew into 
blooming plants in a few months. Those 
that I carried upstairs to the living room 
windows did not stop blooming. Sick look- 
ing plants perked up in a short time when 











I put them in the basement under the 
fluorescent lights. A few that had crown rot 
were cut off at the soil line and set in soup 
plates of water to re-root. In 10 days or two 
weeks, tiny white roots started. More than 
one bloomed in the water when I was slow 
about putting them back in soil. 

Amaryllis bulb blooms were spectacular 
under the fluorescent lights. It is true that 
blossoms that come from amaryllis depend 
largely on the size and health of the bulb, 
but even the best of bulbs must have 
plenty of light to bring them into flower. 

Begonia semperflorens and shrimp plant, 
Beloperone guttata, both were covered with 
flowers for many weeks with no other light 
than that from two 40-watt white fluorescent 
bulbs. 

I had a primrose form buds that dried up 
without opening, upstairs. In February, I 
put the plant in the basement under the 
fluorescent light, new buds came and it 
bloomed until late Spring. 

The fluorescent lights kept ferns and 
various foliage plants fresh and green all 
Winter, with no dropping or brown leaves 
like those kept in the living room. 

My ordinary utility fluorescent fixture, 
with two 40-watt white bulbs, was hung by 
chains, which came with the fixture, three 
feet above the table for the flowers. Natur- 
ally, the plants were less than three feet 
from the lights, depending on the size of 


the plants. Most of the low growers, I set 
on tall juice cans. I kept the lights on 14 
hours a day. 

The use of fluorescent lights is a very 
inexpensive way to have more room for 
Winter plants. The fixtures are compara- 
tively cheap, and the cost of the electricity 
to operate them is small. I have found very 
little difference in our electric bill since 
using mine. 

You are likely thinking, “I do not want 
to run up and down basement stairs to see 
my flowers.” I will admit that is a draw- 
back, but that is the only place I had the 
extra room, and it did enable me to have 
blooming plants for my living room all 
Winter that I had never had before. 
It certainly will be a lovely decorative 
project for my basement recreation room — 
if I ever get it finished! 


Spray Insect Eggs in Winter 

Dinitro sprays, applied in the late Fall 
and Winter, are effective in destroying 
aphid eggs on fruit trees, reports Dr. F. L. 
Gambrell, entomologist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. Experiments 
have shown that good results may be ob- 
tained when the dinitro sprays are used at 
the rate of eight to ten ounces of the actual 
toxicant in 100 gallons of water. 

Since dinitro sprays give the best con- 
trol when applied after egg laying is com- 
pleted, spraying should be delayed until 
after heavy freezing temperatures when egg 
laying is over and the buds are in a dormant 
state. All dinitro sprays are injurious to 
growing tissues, and should be used only 
during the dormant period. 

The different dinitro compounds in the 
market differ in chemical composition and 
formulation, but all should be diluted as 
recommended above. 








A neglected table and a fluorescent light in your basement may provide a clinic 


for your sickly house plants. 


This simple, 


inexpensive method is worth a try. 
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The following prizes for 1950, awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
have been announced by John S. Ames, president of the Society. 


Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase 


The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase, for the most outstanding exhibit in any of the shows 
of the Society held during the year, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Stone, Marion, for their 
exhibit of acacias at the 1950 Spring Show. The beautiful display showed exceptional 
culture and represented the best staging of acacias ever seen at any show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Garden Awards 


The Gold Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney of Woods Hole, for an out- 
standing sea-side estate of unusual charm, combining excellent architectural detail with 
exceptional plant material. Specimen yews, English holly and other fine plants serve as 
a background for gardens in different areas for roses, perennials, vegetables and alpine 
plants. Unusual plants lend interest without distracting from the overall effect of neatness 
and livability. 

The Gold Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Kirkman, for a hill-top estate in Cotuit, where 
fine trees and spacious lawns create an atmosphere of restful quiet. Overlooking the sea, 
full use is made of every view, while more intimate effects are found in the paths which 
wind down the hillside through native undergrowth to the shore. Good design and careful 
maintenance result in landscape effects of great appeal. 

The Silver Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Ross for a fine garden in Hingham. 
On a steep hillside in a limited area are found plants of wide variety reflecting the horti- 
cultural interest and energy of the owners. Dogwood, azalea, mountain laurel and many 
other fine species clothe the hillside along with smaller plants and ground covers. Every- 
where a high degree of cultural excellence is noted, especially in the test gardens for roses, 
tulips, daffodils and other special groups. 

The Silver Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Gifford, for a small garden in West Dennis, 
where simplicity and good taste have created an overall effect of exquisite charm. From 
the tiny dooryard garden to the ancient trumpet-creeper over the barn and the path 
down the rear slope, to the Japanese iris at the water’s edge, every detail is well planned 
and effective. 

The Bronze Medal: To Dr. and Mrs. Edwin Cohn for their garden in Cohasset. Full 
advantage is taken of glimpses of the ocean framed by rugged native junipers. Granite 
ledges and rolling lawns give a variety of views in different areas, while a tiny herb garden 
adds a note of interest. 

The Committee on Gardens includes: Seth L. Kelsey, East Boxford, Chairman; 
Mrs. John G. Coolidge, Andover and Boston; Alexander I. Heimlich, Woburn; 
George Lewis, Jr., Sherborn, and Oliver Wolcott, Hamilton. 





Hay Mulch Studies 


Mulching with high-nitrogen hay has 
led to outstanding improvement in 18-year- 
old apple trees on poorly drained soils at 
Beltsville, Md., plant scientists of the 
U. S. D. A. report. 

In studies begun by C. P. Harley, H. H. 
Moon and L. O. Regeimbal in 1948, trees 
showed marked improvement of growth the 
first year after mulching with 100 pounds 
of air-dry hay per tree. The hay was made 
from orchard grass that had been fertilized 
during growth with 300 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate per acre. The mulch was 
applied in June. Following mulching the 
second year with an additional 200 pounds 
of high-nitrogen hay per tree, the trees 
became outstandingly vigorous and pro- 
ductive. They were easily marked in the 
orchard by their luxuriant dark green fol- 
iage, increased growth, and heavy set of 
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fruit. Nitrogen applied in this form has 
not affected the bright red color of the 
apples. 

The hay-mulched trees show a striking 
superiority over trees in the same orchard 
that have been given wheat straw mulch 
with supplementary nitrogen — equal to 
that contained in the hay — for the past 
seven years. The straw-mulched trees 
showed more vigor than unmulched trees. 

The results of this study indicate that 
the first year’s output from high-nitrogen 
hay mulch provides a substantial supply 
of nutrients for tree growth and production 
when there is adequate rainfall for the 
mulch to decompose. Under mulches, 
many tree roots grow at the surface of the 
soil and in direct contact with the decom- 
posing ‘mulch. This makes it possible for 
the roots to receive a continuous supply 
of nutrients at low concentration over a 
long period of time. 


Tuberoses For Fragrance 


Tuberoses, Polianthes tuberosa, are in 
great demand for the cutting garden for 
their delicious fragrance, though a few say it 
is overpowering. 

The tuberose belongs to that class of 
tender bulbous things we set into our 
gardens each Spring and dig again in the 
Fall. Like gladiolus they like a sunny, well- 
drained location and they may be planted 
as soon as danger of frost is past. 

The tuberose is an Amaryllidaceae, and 
needs to have the noses of its tuberous root- 
stock only barely covered with soil. Where 
normal rainfall occurs, they require no more 
attention than shallow cultivation. In a 
short time, a rosette-like growth of grassy 
leaves 12 to 18 inches long, replaces the 
bare ground. In August (at a time when 
blossoms of any kind are often at a pre- 
mium) straight, unbranched stems rise to a 
height of two to three feet topped by 
clusters of waxy-white blossoms. 

Tuberoses may be kept over easily and 
very successfully year after year. Dig the 
clumps in the Fall before a hard freeze 
damages them. Leave the clumps intact 
with the soil that clings to them as we do 
our cannas. Let them dry for a few days. 
If the weather is mild and dry they may be 
left outside for this drying-off period. Then 
cut away most of the foliage and pack the 
tubers snugly in leakproof buckets or boxes 
before storing in a warm basement. 

They must be watered occasionally, but 
with caution. The tips should remain 
green, but it takes very little water. Tube- 
roses multiply quite rapidly. I believe the 
secret in keeping them growing year after 
year is good care during storage and in not 
dividing the clumps into too small portions 
when planting them. A clump eight inches 
across could be divided into two parts. 

After blooming that particular bulb 
seems more interested in increasing its 
progeny than in ever blooming again. But 
it takes these new bulbs, nourished by the 
old bulb, a number of years to reach bloom- 
ing size. If the clumps are left in fairly 
sizable pieces, there wil! always be an ample 
number of blooming size bulbs. 


— Ores R. Tremann 
Westboro, Mo. 
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7 THE connoisseur of beautiful plants, 
succulents rank as a large group of easily 
grown floral gems with marvelous color in 
foliage and flower — often brilliant, often so 
subtle that the casual observer may not see 
these delicate tones. 

The term succulent is often confusing, 
even to experienced gardeners. It is of 
Latin origin meaning juice, but in the horti- 
cultural world, the succulent is described as 
a thick, fleshy plant. and refers to many 
kinds besides cacti. Plants that store water 
and those that are able to resist droughts 
are generally included in this classification. 

The plants described here are not cacti, 
because none of them have the primary 
characteristics of the cactus family, which 
are: (1) generally no leaves, (2) numerous 
spines in clusters, (3) countless stamens on 
flowers which show little difference between 
the sepals and petals. 

The rosette plants you will see are: 
Sempervivum, hardy, star-like flowers, open- 
ing flat; Echeveria, tender, flowers never 
wide open; Haworthia, tender, with trans- 
lucent windows on ends of the leaves; 
Mesembryanthemum, very juicy leaves and 
many petalled flowers; Aeonium, rosettes on 
stems (Sempervivums are flat on the soil). 

If you see a four-petal succulent it is, 
generally, a Kalanchoe; a six-petal flower it 
is an Agave, Aloe, or Haworthia; the others 
have mainly multiples of five petals. 

If you see a star-like flower less than 

{ inch in diameter it is a Sedum; if it has 
five petals and 10 stamens, itis a Crassula; 
if it has five petals and also five stamens, 
it is an Aeonium; while a Sempervivum has 
more than five petals and stamens. 


Kinds To Grow 
Mesembryanthemum (Fig-marigold). The 
name means mid-day flower, and refers to 
the fact that many of the sorts do not open 
until the sun is high. A time-clock could 
be made of the various species because each 
blooms at a rather definite time of the day. 
These plants are very juicy and with the 
usual watering given to house plants, they 
soon die. Most sorts thrive on utter neglect. 
Botanists are not willing to call the majority 
of these plants by the name of Mesembry- 
anthemum, but place the species in a dozen 


or more genera, 


CURIOUS AND UNUSUAL — Fi 


Camels of th 


Story and Illustrations by Alfred 


Those with large hair-like teeth on the 
leaves are known as tigers-claw, or Faucaria; 
those which are difficult to tell from the 
surrounding rocks are called living-rocks, 
stone-plants, Lithops and Pleiospilos; some 
have pustules which seem like crystals on 
the leaves such as in the common annual 
iceplant, Cryophytum; or perhaps only the 
appearance of being dew-sprinkled, known 
as Dewplants, Drosanthemum; or the unbe- 
lievable baby-toes, Fenestraria, which are a 
cluster of little cylinders with a membrane, 
like a window at the top. The majority 
bear flowers with numerous, hair-like petals 
and numerous stamens. Golden yellow is 
the predominant color but some are white, 
others have the most brilliant eye-offending 
crimsons, oranges, and roses known to the 
world of nature 

Stapelia (carrion-flower, starfish-flower). 
These strange African plants lack the usual 
leaves; the green branches, often four- 
angled, serve as leaves. The flowers are 
large stars, generally fetid, often marked 
with bars of darkest red, maroon, and often 
with many hairs. The commonest sort is 
Stapelia variegata. It varies greatly in the 
markings, but the flowers are two to three 
inches across. S. gigantea, however, pro- 
duces flowers even 16 inches across. In 
these giant blossoms flies lay their eggs 
mistaking them for spoiled meat. The eggs 
hatch and the maggots die for lack of food. 

Sempervivum (house-leeks). These lovely 
rosettes of pointed leaves form comfortable 
colonies are often rosy, purple or gray tinted 
foliage. They seem better adapted to cool- 
ness, even freezing weather and are seldom 
seen as house plants or in the gardens of 
Southern California. The common hen- 
and-chickens is Sempervivum tectorum, a 
plant grown on the thatched roof of Eng- 
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ttes, La Jolla, California 


land, hence the name house-leek and the 
species name tectorum, which means roof. 
Particularly interesting is the cobweb 
house-leek, S. arachnoideum, which produces 
little rosettes less than an inch in diameter 
covered with cobweb-like hairs connecting 
the leaves. 

Aeonium. From the Canary Islands and 
adjacent regions come the largest of rosettes. 
In Southern California, where they are per- 
fectly at home, one sees them several feet 
in diameter and with giant clusters of 
flowers over three feet tall. The flowers are 
mainly yellow, white, or flushed pink. They 
seem like both Sedums and Sempervivums, 
but the rosettes are borne upon definite 
branches standing above the soil. 

Crassula. One may easily confuse 
Crassulas with Sedums, but Crassulas have 
five petals and stamens, whereas Sedums 
have five petals, but 10 stamens. Everyone 
is familiar with the jade-plant, Crassula 
argentea, from South Africa, with its very 
thick, oval, juicy ‘eaves and popular as a 
dish garden plant. It assumes tree-like pro- 
portions in warm regions, and in December 
is;covered with masses of pale pink flowers. 
Crassula lactea makes a good pot plant, 
with compact clusters of white flowers and 
with thick leaves which seem hemstitched 
along the edges as they have a series of 
white dots just inside the margins. Amusing 
is the buttons-on-a-string, Crassula rupe- 
stris, the opposite leaves are connected at 
their bases and seem to be strung on 
the stems, 

Sedum (stonecrop). Many species of 
Sedums are well-known for their masses of 
tiny or large foliage and the profusion of 
yellow, pink, or white flowers. Perhaps the 
handsomest sort for pot culture is Sedum 
sieboldi, with its three-parted, blue-green 


foliage and pink flowers in the Autumn. 
Ideal for an Autumn-blooming edging plant 
is the showy stonecrop, S. spectabile variety 
Brilliant, with its thick leaves, several 
inches long and wide, and its masses of 
bright rose flowers. For indoor culture try 
S. nussbaumerianum (adolphi) the leaves of 
which are bright orange in full sun. 

Gasteria (oxtongue, lawyers-tongue). The 
flowers are tubular, but unlike Aloes, they 
have a bulge at the base, hence the name 
Gasteria which refers to this little belly. The 
leaves are variously spotted with white in 
bands, or even in raised dots known as 
tuberculate. Some facetious gardener has 
said that these are the lies on the lawyer’s 
tongue. - The leaves arise in one plane, or 
that is, unlike other succulents, they do not 
radiate out in severa! directions. 

Kalanchoe and Bryophyllum. Many of 
these plants normally produce plants from 
the notches in their leaves, hence the 
commonest sort is known as air-plant or 
life-plant, Kalanchoe pinnata. It has leath- 
ery leaves, either simple or with three to 
five divisions. Eventually there is a cluster 
of belJ-shaped, pendant, reddish flowers, 
with alarge inflated reddish calyx. A hairy 
leaf sort, K. aliciae, is beautiful, with its 
orange flowers veined red. When the flower 
cluster is past bloom it becomes a mass of 
young plants which drop to the soil and 
grow. K. blossfeldiana is seen as a Christ- 
mas plant, with its red or green leaves and 
large clusters of scarlet flowers. An amazing 
big plant is K. beharensis, often called 
Kitchingia, has leaves that are felty choco- 
late-brown or green, up to 18 inches Jong, 
deeply or shallowly lobed. 

Aloe. These plants are not wild in the 
Western hemisphere. The flowers are bright 
scarlet, tubular cylindrical. Many are spiny, 
margined rosettes, and they are a prominent 
feature of the cultivated landscape of the 
Mediterranean region and in Southern 
California. One sees Aloe arborescens as a 
pot plant with narrow, watery, prickly 
margined leaves. Bailey calls attention to 
the pronunciation: a-lo-ee’ for the Latin 
name, al’o, for the English. 

Haworthia (includes so-called window- 
plants). These African plants are of two 
groups very unlike except in flower: some 


See page 58 
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OLD-FASHIONED summer houses are 
fast disappearing from the gardens that 
they once graced. Naturally they are 
expensive to maintain, and are of little use 
on Summer evenings unless screened, but 
many of them lend a kind of charm that 
is lacking in modern gardens. Often they 
were festooned with vines bearing fragrant 
flowers very pleasant to the nose, and they 
provided a place where birds might rest or 
alight to sing a cheery note. But fashions 
change and today we have terraces, many 
of them too hot to sit on, and too public 
for the kind of privacy that an old-time 
summer house afforded. I wonder if any of 
our readers have interesting pictures of old- 
time summer houses. 


NOT many home gardeners grow Chinese 
cabbage in their vegetable plots, and I have 
often wondered why. It matures late in the 
season, and provides a pleasant change 
from lettuce in a tossed salad. Then, too, it 
can be kept for several months in a box of 
moist earth set in a cool cellar or it can be 
placed in a pit or cold frame much as you 
would treat celery. A row of Chinese 
cabbage is most ornamental in the vege- 
table garden. I think of it as a vegetable 
that is as decorative as it is flavorsome, and 
it is so easy to grow. 


I LIKE to collect things, but I know full 
well that my family would be very unhappy 
were I to collect watering pots. For the 
most part modern watering pots are purely 
utilitarian in appearance, but those of the 
Elizabethan origin always catch my fancy. 
They are shaped along classic lines with 
small short spouts and make attractive 
flower containers. They were made of 
pottery and reproductions can be obtained 
today at some of the better garden shops. 
Perhaps the most striking watering pot I 
ever saw was one at Mt. Vernon made of 
shining copper. This, I am told, was a 
reproduction of an old French watering pot 
which Washington obtained in the 1780's. 
Perhaps it was a gift from Lafayette. At 
any rate, I think some enterprising garden 


gadget company ought to reproduce these 


watering pots in varying sizes, and I am 
sure that they would sell. 
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NEWS of the death of L. C. Bobbink 
brought back many pleasant memories of 
walks with him and the late Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland at Breeze Hill Gardens. 
Mr. Bobbink’s picturesque speech and 
uncanny knowledge of roses was always a 
delight. He was interested in all kinds of 
plants, but when old roses were mentioned, 
he would wander over to the shrub border, 
and identify all the old roses we had 
whether they were in flower or not. These 
were also favorites of Dr. McFarland. He 
had a special plot which was seldom dis- 
turbed, and the roses were never pruned 
unless he was present. 

IF my memory serves me correctly the 
coveted Burrage Gold Vase was first 
awarded in 1930 to the donor for his 
extraordinary transformation of the Grand 
Hall here at 300 Mass. Ave. at the Spring 
Flower Show. For the past 20 years this 
cup has been the most coveted flower show 
trophy in America. This year it is most 
appropriately awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert G. Stone, Marion, Mass., for their 
outstanding display of acacias. 


Replica of the watering pot 
used at Mount Vernon. 


INTERMITTENTLY through the Winter 
months, mother nature adorns our forlorn 
gardens with a light mantle of snow which 
clings to every branch and twig. Then it is 
that we become conscious of the forms or 
outlines of the trees and shrubs in the 
landscape about us. Some grow naturally 
in a more or less globular form, others are 
pyramidal, and still others are egg-shaped, 


vase-shaped, columnar, or any one of a half 
dozen closely related forms. These are the 
geometric masses that make our gardens 
interesting and unusual throughout the 
year. In fact, they are the raw materials 
which we use to make growing pictures. 


AT ONE time or another, we have all heard 
with alarm, that the common house fly is 
becoming immune to DDT sprays. Just as 
we were beginning to sit back and relax, 
feeling that our work had been well done, 
parent flies began to produce offspring that 
showed marked resistance to the poison. 
Now we hear, with distress, that the aerosol 
bomb, a boon to flower growers, is reacting 
similarly on plant pests. With roses partic- 
ularly, resistance has been developed by 
the persistent red spider. But our plant- 
disease scientists ever at work in the labo- 
ratories, have come through with a new 
product, Octomethylpyrophosphoramide— 
with a name long enough to frighten us and 
the bugs — that will soon appear on the 
market. Working systemically, the material 
enters the tissues and kills the pests as 
they feed on the plants. It is reported to be 
effective against red spider, cyclamen mite, 
aphids and other insects. 


RIDING THROUGH the Middle West 
one is amazed at the area being devoted 
to that new crop, soy beans. Great fields 
once given over to corn, are now growing 
these rich beans. American agriculture is 
changing — and for the better, thanks in 
no small part to the science of chemurgy. 
For example, I read that the chemists have 
found a new crop plant which may become 
a major product of many farms. It is a Cali- 
fornian desert plant, called Simmondsia, or, 
locally, jajoba. The female bushes bear nuts 
which produce an oil which can be used, 
not only in industry, but for human food. 
It does not become rancid, and it has many 
other valuable qualities. From the oil a 
wax is made which promises important 
uses both in the home and in industry. 


AS FEBRUARY stalks away, we thrill at 
the thought of March — for its lengthen- 
ing days that promise warmth, its first 
Spring flowers—snowdrop and crocus, 
winter-sweet and vernal witch-hazel — 
but most of all, many of us have come to 
associate this month with its great Spring 
flower shows staged throughout the coun- 
try. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and other cities, these 
big, spectacular shows go on. Huge halls, 
transformed into gardens, big and small, 
of rare loveliness, become a frenzy of color 
and fragrance and beauty. As we creep up 
eagerly to their doors, we feel the delight of 
small boys peeping over fences, stealing 
forbidden glances of the big show — 
nature’s own — to come. Inside, the 
frenzy warms our hearts and speaks to each 
of us in a language we know and understand. 


HORTICULTURE 








Reavers © suestions Aaswered 


What are the light gray moths, with a wingspread of about 1-1 4 
inches, which I saw flying around the garden early last December 
when it was too cold for insects to be abroad? 

Those were the male moths of the Fall cankerworm which 
emerge from the pupae in the ground after freezing temperatures 
have prevailed. The gray, wingless females, about 14 inch long, 
crawl up trees to deposit their eggs in honeycomb masses. To 
control, spray the trees with lead arsenate (three to five pounds 
per 100 gallons of water) as soon as the young leaves break 
through their encasements. 

* . * 

When in Florida, I heard about a plant called the “‘tree of sadness.” 
Can you tell me what it is? 

This shrub or small tree from India is called tree of sadness 
because it blooms only at night. It belongs to the olive family, 
and its orange, jasmine-like flowers, with 114-inch white lobes, 
which open at evening, give it the other popular name of night 
jasmine. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis grows outdoors in warm regions, 
and is also raised under glass for its very fragrant flowers. 











* * * 


What are the cultural requirements for growing gerberas indoors 
during the Winter? 

Gerberas, or African daisies, are not good indoor plants as they 
require a cool house where the night temperature goes down 
to 50° during nights in the Winter, their chief blooming time. 
Plants may be started from fresh seed sown in flats, and in 
planting them where they are to stay, be careful to set the 
crowns just above soil level, as they will die if covered with soil. 
A rich, well-drained peaty soil, incorporated with some cow 
manure, is best. They need full sun. 

* + . 


How should I handle my cyclamen after blooming so I may get 
flowers from it again? 

Cyclamens are not generally worth keeping for a second crop 
of bloom, but with proper care, and luck, you might get some- 
thing worth-while. After blooming, gradually dry off and rest in 
a cool place. Repot in new soil in July and give full light, but 
not sun. If corm shows vigorous growth, a profusion of small 
flowers will follow; if growth is weak from the start, it probably 
will not amount to much. 

* * . 

I need to spray my cotoneasters and enonymus for scale. When 
should the so-called dormant spray be applied? 

Dormant sprays with a miscible oil should be applied before 
growth starts when the temperature is above 40-45° F. and 
promises to stay there for about a day. In following with Summer 
sprays, avoid applications when the temperature climbs above 
85° F. Follow directions on the container carefully for both 
dormant and Summer recommendations. 

* * * 

What is the scientific name of the common bluets, and where 
does it stand botanically? 

Houstonia caerulea, bluets, innocence or Quaker ladies, is a 
member of the madder family, Rubiaceae, to which the bedstraw, 
partridge-berry, gardenia and bouvardia also belong. 

+ * * 

Are Prunus serotina, wild black cherry, and P. pensylvanica, 
pin cherry, carriers of the virus X disease on peaches? 

No. The disease is carried by the choke cherry, Prunus 


virginiana. 
* . * 


What are some of the types of tuberous-rooted begonias? 

There are the single, double, camellia, carnation, crispa (single 
frilled), cristata (bearded), daffodil, pendula (single and double), 
multiflora and rosebud types. A “hollyhock”’ type resembles a 
hollyhock spike in form. 
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| had — be sure to plant a few of 





JACKSON & PERKINS 
MODERN 


TREE ROSES 


GROWING GURY 


OF THE ENTIRE GARDEN WoRLDp/ 


GUARANTEED 

TO LIVE AND BLOOM 
IN YOUR GARDEN 

THIS SPRING! 

If you want your 1951 garden to 
be the most beautiful you've ever 


CHOICE OF VARIETIES 
Rip — Crimson Glory, 


Rubaiyat, Wew Yorker, 
Blaze, Red Pinocchio, Dick- 
sons Red 
; PIMK — Fashion, Sonata, 
these rare J&P Modern Tree Roses! Enchantment, K. T. Marshall 
For sheer beauty, huge size, out- 
standing quality — they are far 
superior to regular ‘bush roses 
You're sure to thrill to the giant Galicia. Bins. leds 
double blooms — _ exquisitely Carie ‘ 
formed, brilliantly colored, en- 
chantingly fragrant — a// blooming 
at eye-level! 

There's a place for Tree Roses 
anywhere — make informal gardens 
more radiant, small gardens more 
intimate, formal gardens more 
stately. Hardy, vigorous, not sub- 
ject to borers or other common 
rose tree ills. And they're amaz- 
ingly easy to grow, handle well 
for winter protection — ail 
waranteed to live and bloom! 

AlL COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 
This summer you can have these priceless Tree 
Roses blooming in your garden — IF you order 
NOW. You have a wide choice of J&P vari- 
eties. However, since Tree Roses take ysars 
longer to produce than bush roses, our supply 
is comparatively limited. Planting instructions 
incladed with order. Fill in and mail coupon 
sew — vo receive your Tree Roses in time for 
Spring Planting! 
$5.50 each — 2 for $10.00 
———— es —_—— oe ee ee ee oe 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
326 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Please send me, at proper planting time for my locality, ——- J&P 
Tree Roses ($5.50 ea; 2 for $10; 6 for $28.50) in the varieties indicated 
below. I enclose $—————_—_-. 

QUANTITY 


SALMON — Pinocchio, 
Prima Donna, Signora 


YELLOW —Eclipse, Fantasia 


MULTICOLOR 


Sarurnia 


ORANGE 
Diamond Jubilee 


WHITE 


Neige Parfum 
White Briarcliff 


VARIETY 























Address 
City.. 
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C olyledan 


Succulents From page 


species are rosettes of very juicy leaves 
with translucent areas at the tip, such as 
Haws other species have long 
pointed leaves which are generally banded 
with white raised dots, such as H. marga- 


rthia ret 


ritifera. ‘The flowers are not very showy, an 
off-white with six perianth segments. In 
their native habitat, they become covered 
with sand so that these little windows in 
the leaves serve to allow the light to enter 
to the center of the leaves. 

Agave (century plant). These plants are 
natives of the Western Hemisphere and 
belong in a separate family, the Agavaceae. 
The common name, century plant, refers to 
the tardy bloom of Agave americana, but 
that they bloom only when a hundred years 
old is fallacious. It is said that they flower 
when six years old in their own native 
habitat, but as conservatory plants perhaps 
50 years are needed. Curiously enough 
they die after flowering 


GROW HEALTHY PLANTS .. . 


/ 
E y 


Ka 
Culture 


The very nature of succulents is to store 
water when they can get it and save for a 
dry day. As house plants they thrive with 
a minimum of water when they are not in 
active growth. This varies in season with 
the different sorts. The writer kept a plant 
of Kalanchoe fedtschenkoi in a sunny window 
in an olive bottle without soil, and gave the 
cutting a tablespoonful of water whenever 
the plant seemed to be ready to die. For 
two years it had less than a tablespoonful 
of water every two months. Plants were 
produced on the leaves and little plantlets 
on these little plants. Mesembryanthemums 
seem to be the most drought-resistant of 
those mentioned. 

We may use humus in the potting soil, 
but perhaps active manure had best be 
Some find sponge rock mixed 
with some soil an excellent medium. Good 


avoided 


** 


anchoe Aeonium Crassula 


drainage is essential. If ground mealy bug 
develops, take the plants from the pots and 
wash out the soil. 

Many of the sorts take less strong sun 
than one might expect, because in nature 
the plants are often found on the shaded 
side of a shrub. Gasterias and Haworthias 
like less bright conditions than some others, 
whereas it is well to give Mesembryanthe- 
mums the full exposure. Aeoniums become 
leggy in the atmosphere of a home. 

The leaves of Echeverias, Cotyledons, some 
Sedums and Kalanchoes root readily. Gas- 
teria leaves may be cut into several pieces 
and inserted in sand. One such leaf section 
produced a dozen plants for the writer. 
Stem cuttings can be used for most sorts 
such as Sedum, Echeveria, Cotyledon and 
Mesembryanthemum, Many genera produce 
numerous runners or offsets. 





Know the Zaz Diseases 


By Calton A. Cartwright, Hathorne, Mass. 


HE three rust diseases of apple, apple 

cedar rust (Gymnosporangium juniperi- 
virginianae), hawthorn rust (Gymnospor- 
angium globosum) and quince rust (Gymno- 
sporangium germinale) are caused by three 
fungi that live during a part of their lives 
on cedars and junipers and during the 
remainder largely on the apple, the haw- 
thorn and the quince. 

Both the apple and the quince rust cause 
direct and serious losses by the infections 
on the apple fruit, while the apple and 
hawthorn rust are occasionally destructive 
on apple foliage. Both types of injury are 
found where red cedars are abundant. 

The apple-rust spots on the fruit are 
orange in color, and the small cups of the 
apple-rust fungus may be seen on the spots 
when mature. The quince rust spots on the 
apple fruit are sunken and are dark green 
in color, and the tissue below the spot is 
killed. The small cups of the rust fungus are 
absent in fruit affected with the quince rust. 
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The apple and hawthorn rust form their 
fruiting bodies on the red cedar in the form 
of cedar apples. When the cedar apples are 
wet in the Spring, yellow gelatinous horns 
protrude from them. 

The quince rust does not form the galls, 
or cedar apples, but fruits in cankers on the 
twigs, limbs or trunks of cedar and juniper. 
These cankers are perennial compared with 
the short lived galls of apple rust. 

Varieties highly susceptible to apple rust 
are: Wealthy, Jonathan, Winter Banana 
and Rome; while more than twenty varieties 
including McIntosh, Red Delicious, Cort- 
land and Rome may be infected with 
quince rust. 


Control 

The control of all three rusts on 
apples is the same. It involves: (1) The 
avoidance and removal of the alternate 
host, (2) Planting and replacing with resist- 
ant varieties and (3) Spraying for protec- 
tion against the disease. 


Effective control of rusts can be obtained 
by the eradication of all cedars and junipers 
within one-half mile of the new orchard site. 
In the established orchard the removal of 
nearby cedars and junipers may not be 
possible or practicable. 

Protective sprays are required from the 
time the young leaves emerge until after 
petal fall. Sulfur fungicides give only slight 
to poor control of these rusts. Fortunately, 
however, iron carbonate (ferbam) as sug- 
gested for the control of scab is highly effec- 
tive for their control, whether at full strength 
(one to 1% lbs. to 100 gallons) orat reduced 
strength in combination with sulfur (14 lb. 
to 100 gallons combined with three to four 
pounds of sulfur). For dusting, a 10-90 dust 
of ferbam and talc, or a 5-95 ferbam-sulfur 
dust is effective. Lime should not be used 
with ferbam. Control is protective or pre- 
ventative. hence, the fungicide should be 
applied prior to or during an infection 
period. 

The pre-blossom, mid-bloom, calyx and 
first cover sprays which are most essential 
for scab control give good control of these 
rusts when ferbam is used, as suggested. 

These rust diseases do not spread from 
one apple leaf or fruit to another. All 
infections on apple, quince, and others, 
must arise directly from the alternate hosts, 
the cedars or junipers. The susceptible 
periods of infection are also relatively short. 

See page 67 
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RARE 


AZALEAS, ETC. 


11 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
salmon, brick, carmine, purple, etc., 
3 for 50 cents, 25 for $3.75. 


Abelia Grandifiora, 6-12”, 2 for. 

Almond Pink flowering, 6-12", 2 for 
American Holly, 4-6”, 3 for. pans een 
Baltic Ivy, very hardy, 4-8”, 5 for. 

pane Saesee, 12-18" ittainn> o 


Cal Purpurea, 8-12”, 3 for. 
Chinese Chestnuts, 6-12’, 2 for. 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15”, 2 for... 
Cotoneasters, 2 for... 
Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18-24” 
English Box, 3-4”, per 100.. ‘ ‘ 

anthus ‘Campanulatus, 6-8", i for... 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 years, each 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12- 15”, 4 for 
Forsythia Spring Glory, 8-12” 
Gingko Tree, 4-8”, 4 for 
Halesia, Tetrapters, 15”, 2 for.. 
Hemlock, 5-8", per ° 
Hydran: ee Blue, os" 3 for m 
lex Bullata & Crenata, 8", “éfor... 
Juniper Aadasnen 6-8”, 2 for 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8- “io”, 2 for. 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12”, 3 for. 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 4-6”, 3 for....... . 
dilacs, French, 7 varieties, 8-12” bodes 
Lonicera Maximowiczi, wy % 3 for. 
Magnolia Glauca, 8-12”, 2 
Magnolia Lilifiora, 12- ars i 

2-15 


Magnolia Soulangeana, Nigra, 12-15": oan 
Mock Orange, 4 anny 2 for. 

Mountain Ash, 15”, 2 for 

Nandina heansetice, 6-8”, 2 for 

Oaks, Scarlet, Red and Wiliow, 18”, 3 for... 
Pachy: sandra Terminalis, per 100 ; 

Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for. 

Pieris zppeniee, 5 os ' 3 } ao $. 50, "25 for . 
Pinus Mughus, for e 
Pyracantha, Fire Toon 6-8”, 2for...... 
Sorrel Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for... 
‘Taxus, in 2 vars., 4-6”, 4 for $.50, 100. . 
Viburnum Double Jap. Snowball, 2 for... 
Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for... . 
Viburnum, Leatherleaf, 6-8”, 2 for... 
Vitex, Macrophylla, 12- 18”, 2 for. 

White Birch, 12-15”, 3 for.. 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 











Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 150 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees be- 
fore ordering. Easy to grow, full directions 
given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 

















GREENHOUSE 


This Model $ 
Double Your Garden Results 450 


Now is the time to order that new greenhouse 
you've always wonted. Have fresh flowers 
in abundance and seedlings by the thousand 
to set out this spring. Orlyt is simple to put 
up, ony time, anywhere. Sections go together 
with bolts and screws. $450 buys the 10 by 
ih ft Ortyt pictured ready to go on your 
Other greenh and lean-tos 
from $195. Automatic heat and ventilation 
available. Ask for Booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES, ILL 
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Letters to the Editor 


Bygone Gilia 


Dear Editor — Do many gardeners grow 
Gilia rubra (coronopifolia) these days? 

I used to see it at all Fall flower shows 
years ago, but it seems to have lost popular- 
ity lately. It is a handsome biennial, with 
showy red flowers in spire-like form, that 
made an attractive accent in the plant 
border. 

— Jonun Smep.ey, Jr. 
Hamilton, Mass. 


Horticultural Therapy 


Dear Editor—Several weeks ago, Mr. Wm. 
F. Favinger came to see our garden and 
suggested that I subscribe to Horticulture 
magazine for my husband, who became 
paralyzed seven and one-half years ago 
due to a stroke caused by emboli. 

A little over four years ago we moved 
into this apartment building, across the 
alley from which we had a piece of ground 
almost a quarter of an acre. My husband 
bought this thinking he might control the 
use of it, as it had become aneyesore. After 
we moved into this building, we took him 
out each nice day to this ground for sun- 
ning — which was quite an effort on his 
part. Gradually the idea of a garden de- 
veloped and some roses were planted for 
him to cultivate. This has done more for 
him than all the therapy treatments he had 
for three straight years. He can get almost 
anywhere he wants to in the garden now. 

Everyone is amazed and delighted at 
the spot of beauty created out of a “dump,” 
really. To me, its joy is what it has done 
for my husband, being an incentive for 
him to exercise muscles which I thought 
would be useless. Four years ago he had 
to be helped in and out of the building to 
the garden — now he goes in and out all by 
himself. 

—Mabe- STEPHAN 
Detroit, Mich. 


No More White Flies 


Dear Editor—In the December issue I 
noticed in your “Readers Questions An- 
swered” the question about heliotropes 
being infested with white flies. I do not 
have any heliotropes, but I do have three 
fuchsia plants. These became infested with 
white flies. I sprayed with a solution of 
black leaf 40, then I placed a moth ball in 
each of the flower pots, on top of the soil, 
and I have not been bothered with white 
This may be a coincidence, or 
so long 


flies since. 
it might be the preventative 
awaited for these pests. 

—Avrora Mata 
Canton, Ohio 


Nuthatches, woodpeckers, chickadees 
and brown creepers feed on scale insects 
and over-Wintering eggs of canker worms, 
aphids and other insect pests. 





BOOK or THEY EAR 





“HOW TO HAVE 
BETTER GARDENS” 


VALUABLE CATALOG 


Big, colorful “Better ‘g —ys Catalog ay — with helpful 
tips. Features newest, best vesetable and flower creations, 
Beauty” Petunia, gloriovs 

phiniums, Harvard Hybrid Gon, Waltham Scarlet Tomato! 
Also roses, bulbs, fruits, supplies. 

Send only 25¢ for this valuable book — refunded with first 
order. 











Glamorous New 
“Helen Hull” 
DOUBLE 


AMARYLLIS 
for the 
WINDOW GARDENER 


The new and rare double-flowering 


line — are all the more spectacular 
because of their “new look”. An in- 
vestment in beauty! Breck's has only 
a limited number of these fabulous 
beauties this year. Be one of the first 
to enjoy this exclusive variety 
Flowering size bulbs. 

Order No FB483 





“WATERITE” SEED FLAT 
of Long-Lasting Metal 


Start your garden indoors — in the ideal, home, seed-starting 
box; made from heavy gauge, rust-resistant metal, painted 
dark green. Sub-irrigating system — with drain plug — 
makes water available from below — ends danger of washing 
out seeds or seedlings. Size 15x13 inches. Leakproof. Guaran- 


teed for 5 years. 
$ i 
ORDER BY MAIL—POSTPAID 


Order No. 2977 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


131 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS.~ 
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MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
offers private courses in 
DESIGN WITH FLOWERS, 

at her home, 


48 Buckingham Street, 
Cambridge 38 
Telephone, University 4-0338 
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Write or Pp 


PINK CALLA LILY 


(REHMANNI SUPERBA) 











A splendid bulb for house culture. Pro- 
duces small, dainty pink flowers that 
gradually deepen in color as the flower 
matures. Large bulbs 65¢ each. 3 for 
$1.85. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WATER LILIES 


ye 


guaranteed 
to grow 


FREE °° 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


> 1103 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River. N. J. 
1128 Rainbow Terrace, independence, Ohio 


HELLEBORUS 


Superb winter blooming perennials for o shaded spot. 

Ornate evergreen foliage. Flowers like a single Rose. 

FOETIDUS — Very strong grower. Deep green 
flowers edged with red. February. 

NIGER ALTIFOLIUS — Christmas Rose. Lovely pure 
white flowers often blooming through the snow. 





ORIENTALIS — Lenten Rose. Rich mohogany-red | 


flowers in very early spring. 
One each for $2.00; 3 each for $5.00 


Colored catalog of perennials. 
FREE It pronounces all names! 


LANB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box H-2 


FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


ne, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Spokane, Wash. | 


DISTINCTIVE 


Photo: Harold M. Lambert 


Outside the window a lone, snow-covered birdhouse makes a beautiful picture. It stirs the im- 


agination 


this hanging house—and one thinks of its owners and offspring in southern 


places, flitting from palm to palm in the warmth of the tropical sun. Before long, they will return 


-perhaps, the same pair 


to break the silence with their chatter and set the little house rocking 


again. Meanwhile, the Winter birds add color, motion and sound to a quieted landscape. At the 


feeders, tiny chickadees and clownish nuthatches fuss and dine 


small sums of fluff that make 


us marvel at their hardiness. From the North, tree sparrows and juncos are here on their vaca- 
tion, while, occasionally, exotic, black and gold evening grosbeaks and red-capped redpolls add 
brilliance to the tree-studded expanse of white. It is pleasing to realize that the hobby of feeding 
Winter birds has grown tremendously in recent years and that it has become, in fact, a national 
institution. From it we have come to know these strangers and their charming Winter ways. 


Breaking Root Grafts 
Controls Oak Wilt 

Hope for fighting the spread of oak wilt 
has been renewed in the discovery that 
this serious disease may be brought under 
control by breaking the natural root grafts 
between healthy and diseased trees. Oak 
trees may join together underground by 
frequent natural root grafts. Normally, 
such unions benefit the tree community, 
but when the disease-producing oak wilt 
fungus strikes, it uses the root grafts as 
ready-made pipe lines to spread from tree 
to tree. Local spread of the disease is 
clarified by the root grafts, but the means 
by which it spreads over long distances are 
yet unknown. 

Breaking the root grafts which bind one 
tree to another has been tried in a dozen 


cases. Both spades and chemicals were 


used, and so far such methods have been 
successful 

While trying to discover the means of 
local spread, J. E. Kuntz and A. J. Riker 
of the department of plant pathology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, literally dug up hun- 
dreds of root grafts. In one case they 
found 28 grafts between two trees that 
were 12 feet apart. 

Dr. Kuntz and Dr. Riker are working on 
the oak wilt disease problem in co-opera- 
tion with the Wisconsin conservation de- 
partment and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an effort to control 
this serious oak disease. Now spreading in 
the upper Mississippi river valley, the 
disease has attacked oaks of all kinds in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Indiana, 


— American Nurseryman 
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Garden Digest 


Wilt-immune Mimosa 


According to the American Nurseryman, pathologists of the 
U.S.D.A. have developed a new strain of mimosa tree that is 
immune to the wilt-causing fungus, fusarium, and that may be 
easily propagated by root cuttings. Since the wilt was first 
recognized at Tryon, N. C., in the early part of the 1930's, it 
spread to six states, from Maryland to Alabama. Since sprays 
cannot reach the roots where the fungus attacks, they have been 
ineffective. The new strain was developed from 1000 seedlings, 
repeatedly inoculated with the fungus, raised from seeds gathered 
from trees ranging from Louisiana to Maryland. Root cuttings 
have proved the most effective means of propagating the wilt- 
resistant plants. 


New Blackberries For Home Gardens 


Pomologists at the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., reveal that two new blackberry varieties have been 
developed primarily for cultivation in the home garden. The 
variety Hedrick, a cross between Eldorado and Brewer, is larger 
than Eldorado, moderately firm, and has a core that is hardly 
noticeable. The berries ripen about the end of July, and have a 
pleasantly acid flavor until they are dead ripe, when they become 
subacid. The second variety, Bailey, is also larger than Eldorado, 
with a core that is slightly noticeable. The flavor of the firm 
berries is subacid. 


Mosaic-Resistant Cucumbers 


Farm Research reveals that two new mosaic-resistant cucum- 
bers, Yorkstate Pickling for pickles and Niagara for slicing, have 
been introduced to New York State Growers. Yorkstate Pickling 
is not immune to mosaic, but resistant. When plants first become 
infected, they sometimes show mottling, but continue to grow. 
The mottling becomes less and the fruit produced seldom, if ever, 
shows any mosaic symptoms. Niagara has high resistance to 
mosaic, and vines are so slightly affected that mosaic symptoms 
are scarcely noticeable. In fruit type it resembles Cubit, having 
very dark green color and uniform diameter. 


Walnut Disease 


Better Fruit reports that the black-line disease is showing up 
again on black walnuts in the Pacific Northwest. In its early 
stages, the disease is identified by short, slender shoot growth 
and premature loss of part of the leaves, along with the appear- 
ance of suckers from the rootstock. Trees 20-25 years of age are 
most apt to be hit. Once the symptoms appear, they normally 
die in two-five years, and nothing can be done to save them. 
Since only Hinds black walnut rootstocks, or one of its hybrids, 
are affected by the disease thus far, some orchardists are planting 
trees grafted onto Persian rootstocks. It is pointed out, however, 
that the Persian stock is susceptible to oak root fungus. 


BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Next time you're coming home, regard the approach 
critically. View it like a visitor receiving that vital first 
impression. 

Then you may become aware of the drabness of 
places you have become used to .. . those spots that 
nature missed. Then imagine how much the appear- 
ance of your home would be improved ... by the 
addition of a fine, big handsome tree. 

Enquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty 
to your grounds. Many sizes and varieties to choose 
from! 


FROSTcud)HIGGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





20 Mill St. 











New 


ICELAND 
POPPY 


**Akarana’’ 
Scarlet 

Brilliant scarlet-orange, this 
wonderful new poppy is 
unique and exclusive to 
Suttons of Reading, England. 
Send 40c for a packet to 
Suttons’ Resident Repre- 
sentative, 


G. H. PENSON, BOX 646, 
GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 


Complete catalogue 10c , which 
can be deducted from your first 
order of $1. 


SUTTONS 
of Reading, England 


THE KING’S SEEDSMEN 








FOR YOUR GARDEN: 
» LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52- 
catalogue for 1551, 
7 Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
den. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES, 
including the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE- 
“TIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old favorite PERE 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


_VIN AZALEAS and RHODO- | 


S - LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 

For first copy please remit _ (coins or 
stamps) in U.S.A 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, New Jersey 








PERENNIALS 


give wealth of lovely bloom year after year. Our 
ursery is filled with them. 

AND OUR 1951 CATALOG pictures and de- 
scribes them, gives the how-to-grow and where. 
to-grow. It offers hundreds of perennials, both 
seeds and plants. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden pic- 

ture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Pot 
Labels 

HOWARD HAMITT 
13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











PERENNIALS 
from Pitzonka 
If you are planning a new garden 
this year, or adding new life to 
the old, send for 
beautiful Perennial 
colo 


he bes 
25e¢ in coin brings both of these 
catalogs to you. Write today! 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 321 Bristol, Pa. 





EMPLOY AN EXPERT . «3 


Savéug Hurricane-Damaged Trees 


By Ray R. Hirt, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 


INDS of almost hurricane velocity 

accompanied by heavy rain occurred 
throughout much of New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania during the Thanks- 
giving week-end. Extensive damageoccurred 
to shade and ornamental trees. In addition 
to breaking of branches and trunks, many 
trees were uprooted and others tipped at 
severe angles. Some of the trees were so 
severely damaged that they will have to be 
removed, but many can be repaired and 
some can be straightened up and guyed. 
These trees will regain their vigor and 
beauty only if they receive expert care and 
attention. 

Shade and ornamental trees in villages 
and cities, on estates and along the roadside 
frequently grow under adverse conditions, 
and many of them normally are not in the 
best of health. Severe damage by wind may 
result in rapid deterioration of these trees 
unless they receive special care, 

Wind-damaged trees present unusual 
problems. Wounds need to be shaped up; 
jagged slivery wood ought to be smoothed; 
branch stubs must be removed; weakened 
and split crotches should be strengthened; 
cables may need to be installed; twisted 
branches will require particular attention; 
and proper amounts of suitable fertilizers 
may be needed. This is not work for an 
untrained, inexperienced laborer, gardener 
or other employee. It requires the services 
of a thoroughly experienced, competent 
arborist who possesses the proper equip- 
ment for such specialized work. 

Trees are living things. They are subject 
to acute and chronic diseases and to 
accidental injuries just as any other living 
organism. Although they do not react to 
injuries as quickly as animals, nevertheless, 
they are affected just as definitely and 
seriously. The basic life processes of plants 
and animals are very similar, and injured 
individuals of either kind respond equally 
as well to expert treatment 

For instance, the veterinarian may pre- 
scribe an iron compound as a medication 
for the sick dog; it is equally possible that 
the informed arborist will prescribe an iron 
medication for a sick pin oak! The veter- 
inarian can set a broken leg of an animal; 


a skilled arborist can repair and cable an 
injured branch if its removal would mar the 
beauty of a valuable tree. If it is important 
to employ the services of a specialist 
(a veterinary) for a sick animal pet, it is 
equally important to use a specialist (the 
arborist or tree expert) to care for a favorite 
shade tree in poor health. 

Whereas veterinarians are licensed to 
practice only after they take special scien- 
tific training and meet certain other re- 
quirements, only very few states, cities, or 
communities require tree experts to be 
licensed or even to demonstrate any scien- 
tific knowledge of trees. Consequently, 
many uninformed individuals set them- 
selves up as “tree experts.” Thus, it be- 
hooves a home owner who needs the 
services of a tree expert, to investigate 
the professional claims of any arborist who 
is a stranger in the community and who 
has not previously built up a reputation for 
excellent work. Better Business Bureaus 
frequently have records of tree experts 
working in their vicinity. Arborists,;who 
carry current membership cards in the 
National Shade Tree Conference have been 
carefully investigated before they are 
allowed membership in that national 
organization. 

Standard prices for tree care may seem 
high. However, a good arborist has a high 
investment in equipment that depreciates 
rapidly; he must carry very costly insurance 
for his employees and to protect his clients’ 
property; his labor costs are high; his work 
is more or less seasonal; and he must make 
a profit in order to remain in business. The 
service and consulting charges of local 
arborists are as reasonable as possible 
because their future business depends upon 
satisfactory service for a justified charge. 
Low-cost service by itinerant workers is 
almost always expensive. 

Good shade and ornamental trees well 
placed are valuable assets to any property. 
To keep such trees in good health and to 
repair them when they are damaged is a 
good investment. Every good investment 
justifies expert opinion and service. For 
special care of valuable trees employ an 
arborist or tree expert who has within the 
community a reputation for excellent work. 





Garden Blues 


For an attractive, harmonious border of 
blue, try the annual Lobelia tenuior in com- 
bination with Verbena rigida. The deep 
blue flowers of the lobelia have white cen- 


ters, and the plants which grow to 18 


inches can be arranged in front of the ver- 
bena, whose purplish or reddish purple 
flowers appear on dense spikes one-three 
inches long. Plants reach an ultimate 
height of two feet. Both these species may 
be easily grown from seed in the early 
Spring. Start them indoors. 


HORTICULTURE 





1951 Vegetable Garden 


From page 51 


Peas: In the North it is generally found 
difficult to raise good peas unless planted as 
soon as the ground can be worked. This 
means in early April, the earlier the better. 
The old Alaska grows in cold soil, but, of 
course, is not very sweet. Little Marvel, 
World’s Record, Laxton’s Progress and 
others have their good points, depending on 
height of vine, size of pea wanted, etc. 
Wando seems to be one of the few peas 
that has some hope of doing well, planted 
fairly late. The old reliable Telephone 
(Alderman) has the big peas of quality. 
Victory Freezer is a newer type, moderate 
height. 

Pepper: Waltham Beauty, Windsor A are 
adapted to short seasons. California Won- 
der and Ruby King usually do well where 
season is long enough. 

Potato: The old Irish Cobbler for earlier 
and Green Mountain for main crop. Chip- 
pewa and Katahdin are newer varieties, 
resistant to certain diseases, but probably 
not as good croppers as the two first 
mentioned. 


Pumpkin: A bush type has recently been | 


introduced. Smal] Sugar makes good pies 
and lanterns. 

Radish: Quick growth rather than variety 
seems to be most essential. Cavalier is 
excellent. 


Spinach: L. S. Bloomsdale, King of Den- | 


mark. 


Squash: Summer: Yankee Hybrid, Cas- | 
Winter: If squash borers are prev- | 


erta. 
alent, plant only Butternut. Golden 
Delicious is a good medium-size Hubbard. 
Blue Hubbard makes a good-sized winter 
squash. Uconn, a bush Table-Queen, is 
well adapted to small gardens, but the 
borers like it, too. 

Tomato: The well advertised hybrids do 
not seem to offer any particular advantage 
over the standard varieties. For out-of- 
doors Waltham Scarlet, John Baer, Mar- 
globe and (fairly late) Rutgers. Staking 
gives earlier, better fruit. 

Turnip: Not considered desirable for 
small gardens, because of small value of 
crop. Try a yellow fleshed turnip or ruta- 


baga, Golden Ball or Purpletop Yellow. | 
Rapid growth, plus possibly a sprinkle | 
along the row of borax (boron), are needed | 


for tender non-bitter roots. 





PLANT BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Epwin F. Srerrek, Editor 


How often have you wanted some particular shrub, tree, perennial, 
annual or bulb and not known where to buy it? Here between one pair of 
covers is the complete and authoritative listing of all types of plant 
material with each listed by sources. 

HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 15 


. . $7.50 








MEXICAN 


37 WALL STREET ° 





(RARE) 


Jacobean Lily 


Botanically known as Sprekelia Formosissima. A fantastically beautiful flower of 
glowing velvety scarlet. Flowering in May and June, the Orchid-like bloom is 
ideal for cutting or the garden. It is carried on a strong stem 18 inches high and 
the glowing scarlet flowers are 6 to 8 inches wide and of the same depth. 
May also be grown indoors planted in pots or bowls. 

EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS 

STOCK LIMITED — $.75 Each; $6.50 for 10; $15.00 for 25. 

Please advise if they are to be grown indoors so we may ship at once — other- 
wise we will send for outdoor planting in Spring. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


SERVING AMERICA'S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


FIRE LILY 


INC. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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ITS TIME 


GHMKMEL 


TO FEED VYicoro 





NEW PROCESS 


VIGORO... 


now available! Goes further than ever 
—nourishes grass longer—yet supplies 
a balanced diet for greener, healthier, 
more complete growth. 











@ You should feed Vigoro NOW! Be- 
cause at this time when there is plenty 
of moisture in the soil plant nutrients 
will readily benefit the entire plant. 
And Vigoro—complete, balanced 
plant food— provides in ample 
amounts al! the nutrients plants must 
get from the soil. Get Vigoro today. 


*VIGORO is the trade-mark for SWIFT & 
COMPANY'S complete, balanced plant food. 
2 MORE GREAT GARDENING AIDS! 

End-o-Pest 


providesallthepest ... 
protection most gar- 
dens need 


PACIFIC STRAIN 


OF 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 
ORIGINATED BY 
FRANK REINELT 
The largest assortment and finest new developments. We have 
an excellent variety of completely new advances available this 
ear. 
ave CATALOG ON REQUEST 
VETTERLE & REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





Easily grown in sunken tubs 
or small ponds. These jewel 
colored, startlingly beautiful 
blooms will make a show place 
of your garden. They require 
little attention—have an ex. 
ceptionally long blooming sea 


Pink Opal—Dart Pins 
Marliac White—/ear 
Helen Fowler— Pink 


Marliac Chromatella— Ye 


These Four 
Mailed For $6.8 
Post pasd 


Write today for your copy of 
our colorful waterlily and gold 


fish catalog. It's free 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


1621 Main Read. Lilypons, Maryland 
411 WN. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1621, St. Louls, Mo. 
333 N. Michigan Ave, Dept. 1621, Chicago, 1, Hil 


* 


Aluminum 


Greenhouses ... 
From England. Many sizes and 


Precision-prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


ialdor 


GREENHOUSES 


styles. 























Send for illustrated brochure 18 to - 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. | 
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No transplanting! 
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Pelleted Seeds / 


6 Packs of these Amazing New 


aanee! 


‘ou also get the famo 


on today! 


s tips on planting and 


Seeds pius Templin - Bradley's 


only ALS 


Introductory offer! See for 
yourself the amazing re 
sults of these new pelleted 
seeds. Scientifically coated 
with a mixture of fungicides 
insecticides, fertilizers, hor 
mones and vitamins. 
GREAT ADVANTAGES 
More results! Lens 
risk y.more productive. 
Earlicr planting!—2to 
3 weeks earlier. 
Faster growth! — Beat 
others by weeks. 
No“ thinning out”! 
Space-plant singly. 


Grow direct from pellets 
us Templin-Bradley Seed Catalog 
g the latest tested varieties of flowers and vege 


care. Send the cou 


—-----—----------} 


Templin-Bradiey Company | 
Dept. H- 2 


pt 
5700 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Enclosed is $1.00 for 6 packets of the amazing 
new pelleted seeds and your new seed catalog 


Name 
Address 


Town 


State 


—oaceiemaramend 


Telew 


Prunus dunbari photographed in Highland: Park, Rochester, N. Y., May, 1922 


Dunbar’s Beach Plum 


It seems certain from the information on 
their natural ranges in Gray’s Manual of 
Botany, 8th ed., that there is no mingling 
in nature of the beach plum and the 
common American wild plum. 

It, therefore, remained for the Highland 
Park of Rochester, N. Y., to provide the 
proximity of two arboretum trees that 
resulted in the cross, x Prunus dunbari 
(P. maritima x P. americana), so-named by 
Alfred Rehder in the Journal of the Arnold 
Arboretum, July, 1921. Rehder’s account 
states, “This hybrid originated about 
22 years ago from seed of P. maritima 
collected by Mr. John Dunbar in Highland 
Park.” I am inclined to believe that the 
parent plant was one recorded as received 
from the Spath Nursery, Germany, in the 
Spring of 1892, as P. maritima pygmaea; 
Dunbar noted that it was a distinct and 
low growing form, but the pygmaea name 
used by Willdenow and other European 
botanists is now included in the synonymy 
of P. maritima. A photograph of Mr. Dunbar 
taken in April, 1921, standing beside his 
hybrid plum, indicates a tree of at least 


TALO 


The 1951 catalog of MALONEY BROS. NURSERY 
cO., INC., is devoted to trees and flowering shrubs, 
evergreens, roses, perennials, fruits, and other 
garden plants. The address is DANSVILLE, N. Y 

ACKERMAN NURSERIES, BRIDGMAN, MICH., 
feature hardy trees, shrubs, perennials, etc 
Northern grown fruits of all kinds are a specialty 

Vegetable and flower seeds, along with bulbs, 
fruits, farm grasses and garden supplies and 
equipment, fill the pages of the new catalog of 
the JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., MORETON FARM, 
ROCHESTER, Il, NW. Y. 

Vegetable and flower seeds and ornamental 
plants may be obtained from the JoHN A. SALZER 
SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


the age ascribed to it. The tree of beach 
plum existing today in the Prunus collection 
is recorded as from seed collected by 
John Dunbar on Long Island in 1912. I 
have seen no acquisition records for beach 
plum other than these two. 

In flower, Dunbar plum is outstanding, 
extremely floriferous; the white flowers 
cover the dark branches before the leaves 
are far advanced. Time of flowering 
depends on the season, and may come from 
late April through May; its period of full 
flower comes about one week before the 
peak of lilac flowering. From photographs 
of the Rochester plants, Rehder thought it 
must surpass both of its parents when in 
bloom. 

Usually it remains a low tree with wide 
It will sucker from 
underground roots. Its fruits are larger 
than beach plum, and ripen a little later 
but they have the same purple color, are 
free-stoned and may be utilized in the same 
way as they taste much like the beach 
plum. Plants are available in the trade. 


spreading branches. 


BerkNARD HARKNESS 
Bureau of Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Porttanp Cametuia Nursery, 3307 
Norta Wriuiams Ave., Portianp 12, Orecon, 
offers a wide selection of camellias, along with 
azaleas, rhododendrons, and other plant kinds. 

Fuchsias of all kinds, including new introduc- 
tions for 1951, may be had from La Rocuette 
Nursery, 1195 STanyAn St., San Francisco 17, 
Cauir. 

Large-flowering, cascade, novelty and other 
tender and hardy chrysanthemums are the 
special features of WoNDERLAND NURSERIES AT 
ELLERSON, VIRGINIA 

Epwin A. Mennincer of Stuart, Fiortpa, 
specializes in flowering tropical trees. 

ALANWOLD Nursery, NesHamtny, Bucks Co., 
Pa., continues to offer many of the rarer trees, 
shrubs and vines. 

Gladiolus of all kinds, with new varieties for 
1951, are contained in the catalog of Distinctive 
Guaps, New CUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Burpee’s, in its 75th year, has the usual out- 
standing variety of flower and vegetable seeds, 
including new and old kinds. W. Aree BuRPEE 
Co., Partape puta 32, Pa., is the complete name 
and address. 

The catalog of WAYSIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, 
OHIO, with its superb colored and black and 
white photographs, continues to be one of the 
most beautiful, as well as helpful, culturally. 
Flowering woody plants, roses, bulbs and 
perennials include the newest varieties in the 
trade. 

Modern and old-fashioned roses of all kinds 
may be obtained from the well known rose 
growers, JACKSON & PERKINS CO., NEWARK, 
x. Y. Outstanding perennials are also cata- 
logued 

L. L. OLDS SEED CO., MADISON, WISC., in its 
64th year, carries field, vegetable and flower 
seeds for the garden and farm. 

An extensive variety of flower and vegetable 
seeds, fruits and woody plants are listed in 
the 1951 catalog of the EARL MAY SEED CO., 
SHENANDOAH, IA 

ARMSTRONG NURSERIES at ONTARIO, CALIF., 
is carrying on in its policy of putting out a 
handsome catalog, complete with colored 
photographs and cultural information. In 
addition to roses, which are featured, camellias, 
ornamental plants, perennials and fruits are 
offered. 

The latest All-America winners may be ob- 
tained from the H. G. HASTINGS CO., ATLANTA @, 
GA., along with seeds of vegetables and flower- 
ing plants, bulbs and nursery stock. 

Roses of yesteryear and those of today are 
included in the charming and lovely-to-look- 
at garden book of LESTER ROSE GARDENS, 
RTE. 5, BOX 326, WATSONVILLE, CALIF 

Buist’s 123rd garden guide is complete with 
flower and vegetable seeds of all kinds. The 
complete name and address is ROBERT BUIST 
co., 4 S. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. A 
store is also located at 337 Elizabeth St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

The new catalog issued by ARP ROSES, INC., 
p. O. BOX 178, TYLER, TEXAS, is devoted to 
roses of all types. 


Hardy Apricots 

Apricots that bloom later than common 
varieties, thus escaping injury from late 
frosts, is the aim of fruit breeders at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

At present, favorable reports on the 
Doty. Geneva and Henderson varieties 
have been received because of their hardi- 
ness and good quality. Geneva particu- 
larly has proved one of the most reliable 
apricots tried in the Province of Ontario 
in Canada, while growers in Michigan 
have given both Geneva and Henderson a 
high rating. 

Doty is described as having a large, 
vigorous tree and as being productive. The 
fruit is medium in size, golden yellow, juicy, 
and sweet. It is excellent for home use and 
for local markets. Geneva produces large, 
yellow fruits of high quality and is also a 
productive tree. Henderson is notable for 
its large size and strong, vigorous, produc- 
tive trees. Both Henderson and Geneva are 
freestones, while Doty is nearly free. 

It is recommended that, trees of two or 
three varieties of apricot should be planted 
together to insure good pollination. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 
COLLECTION |! 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 inches 


— (Wild Gi ) 
hman’s Breeches) 


Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Violet) 
leach or 6plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION I! 
Spring Flowering — Height 16 to 30 inches 
c ) 





(Beltwort) 
leach or 6plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 Potygonatum bilorum (Solomon's Deal) 
COLLECTION tli 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cernuum — (Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum — (Purple Tallivm) 
Trillium Grandiflorum — (Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum — (Prairie Trillium) 


Trillium Undulatum — (Painted Trillium) 
leachor 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 


Tritium Granal.lorum (Large Wnice) 
COLLECTION IV 

Spring Flowering — Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acauvle — (Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes — (Yellow Ladysiipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile — (Showy Ladyslipper) 

leach or 3 plants for 91.25 

5 each or 15 plants for $5.75 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum — (Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyriom Filixfemina — (Lody Fern) 24 in. 
Spinulosa — (Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunde Cinnamomes — (Cinnamon Fern) 38 in 
Osmunda Regelis ~ _ * (Royal Fern) 30 in. ; 
Fern) 16 in. 


Preretis Nodulosa — (Ostrich wg Ih 36 in. 
Woodwerdia Virginica — (Chain Fern) 20 in 


leachor 8 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $9.00 


DELPHINIUMS 
1 — Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


ee taataas IMPROVED Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions, Fine for 


cutting 
Sfor$l.00 + 50 for $5.00 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur- 
ing as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height 

Your choice of FOU R COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White 








5 plants for $1.00 «+ 30 for $5.00 


We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25¢. 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS © Oakford, Illinois 

















AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


Bred to produce 2” Flowers 


Now on display here, plus an entirely new race 
of violets with double fiowers that never drop 
off. You cant buy these rere and unusual veri 
eties elsewhere in New England. Come see these 
wonderful violets or send for complete descriptive 


price list 
RARE BEGONIAS 
A Special Offering 


A real connoisseurs collection to pick from 
many one-of-a-kind varieties of Rex Begonias, 
as well as unique double-flowered named vari- 
eties end many others 


SEE OUR HOUSE PLANT COLLECTION of 
and desirable house plants. Geran 
Patient Oxalis, Succulents 
Ivy, Fuchsie, Azalees 
Cyclamen, and others 


mplete line of all the needed indoor 


f winter gardening 


We carry 4c 
accessories fo 


TWEET TREAT (Winslow's Wild-Bird Food), 5 
), 10 pounds, $1.50. If ordering by 
5¢ per 10 pounds for peckeging end 

postege 


ROSE CATALOGUE in fu 


Send for it today 


color ready now 





GARDENING NEVER STOPS HERE—We re 
Open All Winter. Every day till dark 
Sundey, too. Landscaping problems dis 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS 
NE »-ce60e + NE 3-2000 











“The Country Nursery Closest to Home 


| 


| 








a 
savas <v HEAR RINGS 


Correct your hearing loss—yet 
appear to be simply a well- 
dressed woman wearing lovely 
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earrings. ““Maico Hear Rings” have 
saved many from emba::assment. 
Send coupon .. .learn how you too 


can hear and still keep your secret. 


MAICO 


Saaseusegrsery 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
756 Maico Bidg., Mpls., Minn. 
Tel! me how | con hear in 
secret with “Hear Rings.” 


Name 
St. & No.___ 


oo 


TLL ieeeeid 


Our Native Trees 


4 Natural History Of Trees. By Donald 
Culross Peattie. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The study of our wild trees is a fascinating 
one, and this comprehensive manual, cover- 
ing the natural history of eastern and central 
North America, is a “must” for those who 
wish to take up or further this interest. The 
first in a series on the trees of North 
America, north of Mexico, this book deals 
only with species, and does not include 
hybrids. The black and white illustrations 
are superb. Representing branches in leaf, 
flower or fruit, they make identification 
simple and reassuring. For the student of 
botany, field keys for identification 
included in the back of the volume. 


are 


Genus: Lilium 


Lilies of the World. By H. 
Woodcock & William T. Stearn. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Drysdale 
New 
A book covering plants of one genus is 
always a horticultural treat. This new 
English volume, dealing with Lilium, will 
satisfy the needs of lily lovers everywhere. 
The expert will value it as a reference work; 
the beginner can use it as a practical guide. 
Details regarding history, cultivation, 
propagation and hybridization, diseases 
and pests, geographical distribution and 
classification are comprehensively covered. 
Other related, little-known genera 
Cardiocrinum, Korolkowia, Nomocharis and 
Notholirion — are also considered. Numer- 
ous illustrations and sketches enhance the 


text 


Grass Fungi 


Diseases of Cereals and Grasses in North 
America. By Roderick Sprague, Ph.D. 
New York: The Ronald Press. $7.00 


This is a text and reference volume for 
the pathologist and student of fungi (except 
smuts and rusts) diseases among grasses. 
The author, pathologist at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the State College of 
Washington, deserves much credit for as- 
sembling the most thorough and up-to-date 
information on the morphology of those 
fungi causing leaf spots, blights, ergots, 
scalds and root rots in members of the 
grass family. 


About Daffodils and Tulips 


The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. Lon- 
don: The Royal Horticultural Society. 
8s. 6d. 


The articles in this year book will be of 
much interest and value to those who like 
and grow these two leading bulbous plants. 
Among the subjects covered are those on 
miniature daffodils, tulip species, narcissus 
resistance to pests and diseases and a new 
species of narcissus, N. atlanticus. Accounts 
of daffodil shows in England and other 
countries are also contained. As usual, 
there are numerous photographs to supple- 
ment the text. 


Better Fruit 


The Fruit Year Book, 1950. London: 
The Royal Horticultural Society. 8s. 6d. 


Like its predecessors, this latest Fruit 
Year Book of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety will be valuable and useful to fruit 
growers. The wide range of subject matter 
includes fruit growing in Ireland, fruit pro- 
duction in plums, American methods of 
pruning peaches, control of the red spider 
mite and fruit growing in Sweden. 


Wild Flower of the Month 


In July we can look for the feathery 
white blossoms of the tall meadow-rue, 
Thalictrum polygamum. Growing in swampy 
ground in full sun, the masses of tall flowers 
tower above the rank plant growth of mid- 
summer. On some plants the flowers are 
pure white and exquisite, on others they 
have a greenish tinge, and as with our- 
selves, the insects are first attracted by the 
more striking blossoms. They carry the 
pollen from these male flowers to the pis- 
tillate ones, their second choice. 

The Fall meadow-rue, however, is not 
wholly dependent on insects for cross fer- 
tilization. The stamens are so loaded with 
light, dry pollen that the wind scatters it 
far and wide, as it does for pines, grasses 
and other plants and trees. 

There is also the early low meadow-rue 
which is found growing in April or May in 
open rocky woods. Its leaves rather than 
its blossoms attract our attention. They 
are much like the maidenhair fern, only a 
little more robust. 

A purplish meadow-rue has the same 
fern-like foliage and the same habit of 
growth as the tall meadow-rue. We have 
seen it growing in a perennial garden where 
it has persisted for years and where a yel- 
low variety is planted with it. They are 
attractive, but not strong growers, and do 
not increase. The purple variety is a native 
plant, but the yellow, having been bought 
at a nursery, is a mystery. The tall meadow- 
rue, with its clear white feathery tiowers, 
should be in every wild flower garden. 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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STAR W ROSES 


Get PEACE now-2- 
3 ter 8 plants, 


Our FREE Catalog shows 
a 129 Star 





LUE AT soe Mena a 
THE Twe Conan PYLE CO a ‘est Grove 2, Pa. 


years ye @: 











“Americas Favorite house Pant *: 


fi Pn +1. 15 “MHA 


Postal U: S. Us.A. 1115 VARIETIES PLANTS, 
rooted Cuttings & Leaves. Unusual House Plants, Complete line 
of Supplies. All at reduced prices. FREE CATALOG. 

FRENTZEN FLORAL GARDENS 

Dept. H, 309 Lake Ave., Pitman, New Jersey 





4" Squatty Red Clay Pots —Ideal for... | 
AFRICAN VIOLETS | 


Their excellent porosity 


shape nourishes paae 


d recommended 


ts. 

-00; 10 for $2.00 

25¢ additional west of Rockies 
Prices of other sizes on request. 


CERAMO CO., Box 84-F Jackson, Missouri 





EASY TO GROW 


Largest Collection 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, ASIANIC 
with red berries and shiny dark green 
leaves. Smoll trees for every location. 
Write for CATALOG Today 
WILMAT HOLLY COMPANY 
Box 304-8 » Pa. 











Maple Leaf “‘Blisters”’ 
The “blisters” 

leaves in the Summer are due to tiny mites 

which appear in the early Spring and begin 


to feed on the new tissues just as the buds | 


open. Control is effected by a dormant 


spray consisting of lime-sulfur diluted at | 


the rate of one part to eight to ten parts of 


water, applied as the first bud scales begin 


to separate in the Spring. 


paid. | 


which appear on maple | 


Rust Diseases 


From page 58 


Ornamental Plants 
and Flowers 


Rust is especially serious on hollyhock, 
dianthus mailow, periwinkle, snap- 
dragon, crab-apple and junipers. 

Ferbam is especially effective against 
rusts, black spot, leaf spot and fruit diseases. 
Combined with wettable sulfur, it makes 
one of the best general fungicides. 

Many companies make a combination 
insecticide-fungicide containing two to four 
different materials which are quite expen- 
sive but effective against a number of 
insects and diseases 

The following home made 
“one-shot” mixture is suggested for spraying. 

Wettable sulfur 4 tablespoons 

Ferbam 114 tablespoons 

50% wettable DDT 2 tablespoons 

Nicotine sulfate 1!4 teaspoons 

Water to make | gallon 


rose 


“general” or 


A “one-shot” dust suggested for flowers 


consists of : 


1 pound of ferbam 
8 pounds of sulfur 
1 pound of 50°; wettable DDT 


Blue Beauty 


Viper’s bugloss, Echium vulgare, is a 
handsome weed which has come to us from 
Europe. Bright blue flowers, borne on 
crowded clusters, have calyxes that are 
nearly as long as the corollas. The showy 
red anthers of the stamens, which project 
beyond the mouth of the flowers, give them 
a warm purplish overcast. 

Blueweed, as it is also called, grows in 
waste places from Nova Scotia to North 
Carolina and west to Ontario and Ne- 
braska. The flowers are a source of honey 
for the bees. 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





CULTURE. Please send it to: 


City and State . . . 











HORTICULTURE © Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 


$2.00 A YEAR FOR U. S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 
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YOUR LAWN ca 


be a beautiful carpet 
of sparkling green turf 


READ Scots. LAWN CARE 


Do a little planning now with Lawn 
Core as your guide. Discover how 
beautiful Se#Z lawns get that way. 
The “know-how” contained in each 
issue has shown folks from Maine to 
California the easiest and best way 
to get the lawn of their dreams, For 
your lawn’s sake, send now for your 
FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn 
Care. Drop a card to. . 


OM Sexe & SONS CO 
85 Spring Street, Marysville, Ohio 


olso Palo Alto, California 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 
Bloom like Magic 


IN VIRDANS SPECIAL 
AFRICAN VIOLET SOIL 


We sell blooming plants, so we bave to make ‘em bloom 

in a hurry. We've got the right soil mixture to do it. 

You may buy this magic soil by mail at $1.25 for 2 Ib. 

bag or $2.25 for 5 Ibs. postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for Circular. 


VIRDANS FARMS 


BOX 123-4 PHELPS N. Y. 


Henderson's 
a 




















Anawol ‘ond Perennial fower seeds 

luscious vegetables . . . hundreds of new and time- 

tested garden tools, insecticides, fertilizers, etc. 

Here's how get it! This valuable garden book 
ly 25¢ in cash or nonee. trove will be 
cotalog good for 25¢ 

purchase of $3.00 or more. 

Don't Wait! Send for your copy today. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
81.2 Henderson Bidg., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N.Y. 


on your first 











Flowering 
HOPA CRAB 


This marvelously beautiful Hope 
Crab deserves every bit of its 
immense popularity. Grows 
quickly into @ shapely round- 
topped tree thet is a mass of 
fragrant bright pink flowers in 
the spring, followed by a big 
crop of bright red crab apples 
that are not only highly orne- 
mental but excellent for jelly. 
No other flowering crab equals 
it im beauty and fruit, 


Heavy 5 to 6 ft. as, bloom. 
—— 2.506 : 2 for 4.50 
Hundreds of tt rid’s f st TREES 
SHRUBS ROS ES, — OWERS " Bp 
FRUITS in bea page catalog. 
WILLIS “NURSERIE ES 
772 A OTTAWA, :" BD 





FREE clits. 
ees In_Color 
Everything For = a Pool 


SLOCUM .% GARDENS OePSginghnenton N.Y: 


hh, Md 
ROCK GARDENS AnD PLANT THER 
Thes prochcol hondtegh on rock gardening (by A fd Ss 
wards, f Kew Gordens, England) 15 the best 





BAMBOO RAFTS 
A traditional Japanese base for your 
flower arrangements. 14” x 1914”, 
$1.50 each, or 2 for $2.75. 
RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP ‘Cxhoen at 

75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 

FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 
figures. — Write for catalog. . 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES. 
Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 








25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 





Quality Trees and Plants 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


Plates by Redoute, Fitch, Parsons and 
other noted illustrators, together with 
works on the history of horticulture, gardens 
over the world and many rare herbals, will 
be on display in the library of the Society 
for the remainder of the month, following a 
special view and “Open House in the 
Library” on Friday afternoon, February 9. 

Works dating from the early 16th Cen- 
tury in many languages are now available 
in the Society’s collections, and opportunity 
will be afforded to examine these, along 
with the books on exhibition. 

In the dead of Winter, in a warring 
world, pictures and stories of trees, flowers 
and healing plants may prove refreshing. 


A Gold Medal to Miss Binney 


John S. Ames, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, announced 
that Miss Mary May Binney of Milton has 
been awarded the Large Gold Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, “in 
grateful appreciation for pioneering Garden 
Week in Massachusetts — 1949 and 1950.” 

For the past two years, the Society has 
sponsored Garden Week in Massachusetts, 
with Miss Binney serving as Chairman. 
Hundreds of members of the Society and 
their friends have enjoyed a rich opportu- 
nity to visit many of the outstanding gar- 
dens of the state. Miss Binney and her 
committee have made a notable contribu- 
tion towards spreading the appreciation of 
horticulture. 

It was with reluctance that the Com- 
mittee in charge of Garden Week announced 
in the January issue that the annual pil- 
grimage will be deferred because of un- 
settled world conditions. 


Maryland Pilgrimage 


The 14th Annual Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland, when Maryland’s 
loveliest and most historic show places will 
be opened to the public, will be held from 
April 27-May 9. The opening day has been 
scheduled for the old part of Annapolis 
and the surrounding Anne Arunde County, 
where more than 200 dwellings, many dated 
from pre-Revolutionary times, may be 
visited. Houses and gardens in other Mary- 
land counties are scheduled for each of the 
successive 12 days. 

Advance information and ticket reserva- 
tions may be secured from the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Maryland, 217 Sheraton- 
Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Philadelphia Flower Show 

In the Philadelphia Flower Show, the 
Eastern Region of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will exhibit a garden 
terrace designed to provide year around 
food and habitation for birds. Suitable 
trees, shrubs and plants will be used. A pool, 
birdhouses and feeders will be included. One 
room of a house will be part of the exhibit, 
and a picture window will display a collec- 
tion of begonias from Miss Joy Logee’s 
greenhouses. 


Boston School Of Flower 
Arrangement 

The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will hold its Spring classes on April 12, 
April 17, April 26, May 10, May 17, and 
May 24. These classes are open to anyone 
interested, and are free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Non- 
members pay a small registration fee. 

The morning hours are 11 A.M. to1 P.M., 
when instruction is given in using plant 
material to create design, to individuals 
who bring their own materials. In the 
afternoons, from 2 P.M. to 3 P.M., the 
subject of the day is discussed, which in 
the Spring is the study of color. At 3 P.M., 
comes the oral judging of the designs made 
in the morning. This is a most instructive 
period for those who wish to learn to be 
judges at flower shows. 

For further information, please write or 
telephone the Director, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Teele, 48 Buckingham Street, Cambridge 38, 
University 4-0338. 


Midwestern Shade Tree 
Conference 


The sixth annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Chapter of the National Shade 
Tree Conference will be held February 14- 
15-16, 1951, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. The convention will begin with 
registration of members and guests at 
9:00 A. M., Wednesday, February 14, and 
the first paper on the educational program 
will be presented promptly at 11:00 A. M. 

A short discussion period will follow the 
presentation of each paper, and additional 
opportunity for questions and discussion 
will be provided in the Plant Clinic session. 
In addition, one entire session will be de- 
voted to questions submitted by the audi- 
ence and answers by a panel of technicians, 
with prizes awarded those whose questions 
“stump” the plant experts. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected at the business session Thursday 
afternoon. 


HORTICULTURE 





Regional Gladiolus 
Conference 


The New England Society will hold its 
1951 Regional Gladiolus Conference at the 
Waltham Field Station, Beaver St., Wal- 
tham, Mass., March 10, 1951, beginning at 
9:30 P. M. 

The Conference is open to the public, 
and both members and non-members of the 
Society are invited. There will be lectures 
by noted specialists and lecturers on sub- 
jects of interest to novices and amateur 
and commercial growers. A panel discus- 
sion will take place, with a group of experts 
to answer questions and problems on gladi- 
olus culture, storage and sales 

The Conference has been planned so 
that those who wish may attend the Spring 
Flower Show which opens in Boston on 
Sunday, March 11. There will also be an 
opportunity to look over the Waltham 
Field Station, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Massachusetts. 

Information regarding registration, the 
program, etc., may be obtained from 
Harold E. Small, Chairman, R.F.D. 2, 
Hudson, N. H. 


Hemerocallis Society 


The following are the new officers of the 
Hemerocallis Society elected to serve dur- 
ing 1951: president, J. W. House, Little 
Rock, Ark.; first vice-president, F. E. Rice, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; second vice-president, 
Robert E. Allen, White Plains, N. Y.; 
third vice-president, Robert Schreiner, 
Salem, Ore.; secretary, George E. Lening- 
ton, Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, Edwin C. 
Munson, Rock Island, Il. 

The hemerocallis variety Hesperus (H. P. 
Sass) received the first Stout Award. This 
is to be awarded annually to the variety 
receiving the highest recommendation from 
the Society’s accredited judges. Painted 
Lady (Russell) received the highest vote 
for the Award of Merit; Georgia (Stout) 
for Honorable Mention; Painted Lady 
(Russell) for the Popularity Poll. 

The Society’s new kodachrome Slide Col- 
lection is now available for Garden Club 
programs, lectures, etc. They contain 
many good garden shots, flower arrange- 
ments and close-ups of many varieties, 
with notes on culture, garden value and 
descriptions. Information on their use may 
be obtained from Mrs. Leslie L. Conant, 
533 Glen Park Drive, Bay Village, Ohio. 


The Garden Workers 


The Garden Workers, a suburban Phila- 
delphia club, have recently been carrying on 
a project in co-operation with Bertram P. 
Lutton of the Philadelphia Public School 
Agricultural Department. 

A neglected plot of ground, adjacent to 
the school, fortunately surrounded by a 
high iron fence offered opportunity for the 
development of a garden to be cared for and 
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enjoyed by the students and to provide a 
spot of beauty in a more or less drab 
neighborhood. 

Work was begun soon after school 
started in the Autumn. Forsythia and 
spirea shrubs, and narcissus, crocus, grape 
hyacinth and snowdrop bulbs were planted. 
Children from the school helped stake off 
and edge the beds and were promised more 
work in the Spring. 

During the first Winter a committee from 
the club demonstrated the planting of white 
narcissus bulbs — a bow] for each room 
and toward Spring partially forced shrubs 
were distributed to all the rooms so that 
their development could be observed by the 
children. The following year a soil table 
purchased by the club was used as a bed 
for transplanting seedlings of about 20 va- 
rieties of trees. These were a source of great 
interest, and with care an amazing number 
survived the Winter. Several of the stur- 
dier ones were planted in the school garden. 

Because of the co-operation and interest 
of the pupils and the committee of teachers 
working with them, the project has devel- 
oped sufficiently that the Garden Workers, 
after three years, now feel that they can 
withdraw from active work with this school. 
The club will continue its interest and act 
in a supervisory capacity only in this, its 
first school venture, while beginning work 
with another school. 

An unanticipated result of this actual 
dirt gardening has been the real benefit to a 
number of maladjusted boys. They proved 
to be apt gardeners and improved both in 
classroom work and in social adjustment. 
This in itself has been ample reward for the 
time and effort spent in this fascinating 
neighborhood project. 


Cornus officinalis, Japanese Cornelian 
cherry, resembles Cornus mas, the Cornel- 
ian cherry, except that its small yellow 
flowers appear a week earlier in the Spring. 
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HELP WANTED 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum 82.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


WILD FLOWERS along a shadv path. Round-lobed 
Hepatica, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Cardinal Flower, White 
Pay Canada Violet. 5 each 25 plants $6.00. 
HARDY FERNS for a shady corner. Maidenhair 
Fern, Silvery Spieenwort, Toothed Wood Fern, Royal 
Fern, Christmas Fern. $ each 25 Ferns $6, — Hs eo 
East of the Mississippi River: plus 10% 
cash, check or money megs to JOHNSON’ st NU iRSER- 
IES, Southwick, 


DELPHINIU Ms — new - double pink, rose e and others; 
also choice Primroses. Seed-plant catalog free. et 
MAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLOXINIA BULBS FROM BELGIUM, medium size, 
mixed colors 3 for $1.00. Special medium to pot them 
in 3 Ibs. $1.00, both items $1. 75 postpaid. Add 10% 
West of Mississippi. Remit with order please. JOHN- 
SON BROTHERS, P.O. Box 463, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 


OREGON GROWN ‘POLYANTHA PRIMROSE 

SEEDS dollar per package with instructions, order now, 

new crop. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon, 

BUY SUPREME QUALITY CHRYSANTHEMUM 

ontinw rooted under ideal conditions. CHRYSAN- 

a EMUM GARDENS, 165 Akron Street, Lockport, 
ew 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—400 vestatiog with special cat- 
alog featuring the auateeere and small flowcring ones. 
Send for free catalog. ROGERS GLAD GARDENS, 
Box 234, Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Fine Selection. Au kinds of 
house plants and ivies. Free catalog. RRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. H, X-—®, ao 





ISMENE — Peruvian Daffodil. 3 blooming size bulbs 
$1.45. Large size, 65¢ each. Postpaid. Glade — color 


salmon, 1 doz., 50¢. BESSIE ROADES, Mowrystown, 
io. 





LILACS: Finest French, Oriental Novelty Types. 
Unusually vigorous: grown on their OWN roots. Free 
catalog lists 97 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special offers. 
UPT NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 


GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora- 
tory soil analysis takes guesswork out of planting. 
Complete report $4.00. Send for full information and 
sampling directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when 
planted in SANLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will 
not be necessary for 3 years. 3 Ibs., $1.00 postpaid 
$1.15 West r Miestonr » River. 30¢ Ib. for each tb. 
over 3 Ibs. S. E. RRY, 611 So. Main Street, 
Weuungren, Pa. 











LOMBARDY POPLARS, Weeping Willows, Golden 
Willows, American Elm, Green Ash, Russian Olive, 
Caragana 4 footers at 19¢ each postpaid. Instructive 
list. WILLMAR NURSERY, Willmar, Minn. 





| geen mires vane from Peru. Thrée large or 

6 smal! bulbs $1 3 Rubrum or 3 Regal Lily bulbs 
$1.25. HU BBARD'S. 1531 Hanover Avenue, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


PLANT HARDY PHLOX for Summer blossom. Ten 
select large flowering varieties in a wide range of colors, 
our selection, for $3.50; 3 collections 30 plants $9.75 pre- 
paid. All first-class field grown plants. Perennial Cat- 
alogue free. N. A. HALLAUER, R1, Webster, N. Y. 





ORCHIDS— C ~alanthe Orchids to toa grow with your house 
plants. No special equipment. Sprays of 10 to 15 beau- 

tifully colored orchids in mid-winter over two month 
period. Fully mature, blooming size plants Two Dollars 
each, three for Five Dollars. We pay delivery costs. 

CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Allamanda, Lake- 
land, Florida. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE payne ae pe BULBS in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00 bulbs, $3.50, all 
postpaid. Write for Free C atalog ‘cone many new 

ding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware. 








WORLD FAMED GARDENS need man trained in 
landscape, versed in perennials and annuals, capable of 
se gardens for public exhibition. Promotion 

xecutive for right man. Address Box 52, Care of 
HORT ICULTURE. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 1 a word, minimum 82.60, cash with order. 
Closing “date fifth of month preceding date of sseue. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own from seed for 

ornament, windbreak, snow fence, erosion control. 

Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, Pines, Birch, others. 

one oe uide — price list. WOODLOT SEED 
Norway, e 3, Michigan. 


GARDEN HERBS—SPECIAL to April 15, 1951 ~— 
Ten Hardy Perennial rey all different, our selec- 
tion, labeled for only ; 3 Collections, 30 eae 
$8.50 prepaid. Perennial catalogue free. KA 
HALLAUER, R1, Webster, New 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Rare Spidery Fuiji Yama 
10 different $2.50. 15 different $3.50. Order from ad. 
Spring delivery. L “hy Prepaid. GABLE’S NURS- 
ERY, Haralson, Ga. 

WEAVE RUGS, Etc. - Profitable spare time home 
occupation, 31,000 doing it with $59.50 Union Looms, 
Free booklet. UNION LOOM WORKS, Box 406, 
Boonville, New York. 








GLADIOLUS, February surprise special. Also yellow 
strawberrics. List ready now. ROBINSON'S GLAD 
HAVEN, Sebastopol, California. 





FABULOUS EARNINGS — Fascinating pastime. 
Growing Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New 
sensational Business or Hobby. Astounding information 
FREE. DWARF GARDENS, Box 355U, Briggs 
Station, Los Angeles 48, 
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Giant Flowered Hibiscus 


Hybrids in choice, new named varieties 

A beautiful new strain of hardy giant mallows. The heavy 
petaled flowers measure from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. A far 
ery from the old seedling types 


7Se each 3 for $1.98 6 for $3.49 


Neponset Valley Gardens 


MATTAPAN, MASS. 





35M = EODAC HROME a. IDES 

WERING SHRL 

FLOWERING TREES PALL COLOR 

TREES IN WINTER CONIFERS 

50¢ each $5.00 set of 12 
Lists on Request 

Mrs. LeBaron R. Briggs 
Halfway Pond Buzzards Bay, Mass 











Produce full size, top quality 
fruit in small spaces. Best 
Ape ple and Pear Varieties. 
A) for our BIG, FREE 1951 
ALOG in full color. 
me Guaranteed. 





Fabulous Money - Real Fun! Grow 
genuine live dwarf‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby 
Astounding details Free. Write — 
DWARF TREES, depr. 7 
P. ©. Box 355 + Briggs Station 
Les Angeles 48, Californie 





SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. 
free plans — instructions. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. HURON ST 


RHODODENDRONS » 
Rhododendrons Maximum, and Kalmia Mt. Laurel 
Cut back heavy clumps B. & B., 18-24 in.; each $1.75 
%, $4.80; 10, $1 
Azaleas Native Flame ut back ¢ umps, 18 24in. B.& B. 

) $1.25; 3, $2.8 


Nursery grown, 
Leucothoe ( wy 
cut back clumps B. & I 
Prices quoted F O.B cy ‘shipping 
"Price list free. Plan your orders 


ELK RIVER NURSERY 


Carderview, Tennessee 


2 Ire spin 


point 





TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 














Native American 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
ATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Isaac Langley Williams 
EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Box H, Exeter, N. H 


TREES 


- and 4-year selected transplanted 
Aa 6 to 14 inches tall. 5 each of: Red 
and Seoteh Pine, Norway and Colorado 
Blue Spruce, and Canadian Hemlock 
Postpaid at planting time. 
Evergreen catalog, Write Box 8- 


MUSSER FORESTS, inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 








For complete | 














Engraver Beetles make curious patterns in a log of wood. 


Stories in a Log 

From page 45 

emerged. These larvae ‘also ravage the 
wood of furniture, rafters, beams and other 
structural elements of frame dwellings. 
They also ruin the wooden parts of farm 
implements and tools in general. Some 
faked “antiques” are filled with small drill 
holes to make it appear to the uninitiated 
buyer that the wood is old and historic! 
Some other “antiques” are made up from 
old wood filled with holes of the 
Thus the destruction which the 
beetles produce is turned again to the 
profit of unscrupulous man! 

As your fire dies down and quiet reigns 
in the house, mysterious clicking sounds 
may often be heard coming from nowhere 
in particular it would seem — weird, 
ghostly and sounding like the irregular 
ticking of a small watch. Usually one 


beetles! 
very 


Checking Weeds In Peas 


A chemical weed-killer which can be ap- 
plied with a grain drill or lime spreader 
offers new possibilities to pea growers. The 
chemical, calcium cyanamide, is commer- 
cially available in the form of dustless pel- 
lets, and was the basis for tests undertaken 
at the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

The powder form of the chemical has 
already been successfully used for the con- 
trol of broad-leaved weeds in peas, but its 
use has been limited because dusting 
equipment is required and applications 
must be made when plants are wet. The 
dust form of calcium cyanamide is also 
very disagreeable to handle and, inasmuch 
as the dusting is accomplished after the 
peas have emerged, ground equipment 
causes injuries to the young peas. 


hears seven or eight or 11 clicks, then 
silence, then the sounds begin again. 
Formerly these sounds were supposed to be 
prophetic of death or disaster to the in- 
mates of the dwelling, taps, in fact, meas- 
ured out by the Grim Reaper himself. 

What these taps and clicks mean in a 
prophetic or prognostic way we will not say; 
but, at least, we do know that they are 
made by the little death-watch beetle call- 
ing for its mate. No dire omen is this, then, 
but in reality a love-song! Within its little 
tunnels in furniture, wainscoting or other 
the tiny death-watch beetle 
passes its hidden life. The clicking sound 
is produced by the adult beetle as it rises 
on its hind legs and taps its head and jaws 
violently against the walls of its tunnel. It 
is the old, old story, told by the beetle in 
a sort of Morse telegraphic code of dots 
and dashes: click, click, click — I love you, 
I love you! 


woodwork, 


In the 1950 experiments, vegetable crop 
specialists at the Experiment Station 
found that good weed control could be 
obtained by applying the granular cyana- 
mide with an ordinary grain drill or lime 
spreader before the young pea plants 
emerge from the soil. The pelleted chemi- 
cal was applied six days after planting and 
decomposed slowly enough to kill or retard 
weed growth until the peas had dominated 
them. Rates of 250-300 pounds of the 
weed-killer per acre gave best results, pea 
injuries having been noted in plots given 
500 pounds. 

Because the crops from these tests were 
harvested early at a tenderometer reading 
of 85, no definite benefit from the nitrogen 
contained in the cyanamide was noted, but 
the Geneva specialists believe that such 
benefits would have been evident if the 
peas had been permitted to mature to a 
tenderometer reading of 105. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ON THE CALENDAR FOR 
FEBRUARY 
;? 27 
LECTURES 
Feb. 6 — Tuesday Evening 
7 P.M. — Rooms of the Society 
“THE SMALL GARDEN” 
By Gertrude M. Smith 
Feb. 8 — Thursday Afternoon 
2 P.M., Auditorium, YWCA 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
“The National Arboretum” 
By B. Y. Morrison 
DISPLAY IN LIBRARY 
February 9-28 
Rare Horticultural Books and 
Flower Plates from the Society's 
Collections 
OPEN TO ALL 








THE MAssACHUSETTS 
HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


NV] 


80tH 
NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 11-17 
NY] 


See the gorgeous hillside of acacias in a 
setting with waterfall, pool and cave; 
paths canopied with dogwoods; a wall 
garden; colorful displays of orchids, 
spring bulbs, roses and azaleas. 

1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admissions 
FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
PATRONS $1.50 (tax inc.) 


Sunday 
Daily 
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LECTURE: 
“This Year Add 
Color To Your Garden 
by Paul F. Frese, Editor, 
Popular Gardening 


aa 


Wednesday, Feb. 21 
2:00 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of NEW YORK, INC. 
157 WEST 58th STREET 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7-0915 


THE COLONNADES BALLROOM 
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Feb. 7-9. Gainesville, Fla. Flower Show 
School, Course II 

Feb. 8-9. Boise, Idaho. Fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Idaho State Horticultural 
Society at Hotel Boise. 

Feb. 9-10. Savannah, Ga. Annual Meeting of 
the American Camellia Society 

Feb. 9-19. Pilgrimage to Mexico City spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs, Inc. 

Feb. 14-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting of 
the Midwestern Chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference at the Hotel La 
Salle. 

Feb. 15-17. Pensacola, Fla. 
School, Course V. 

Feb. 19-21. St. Louis, Mo. Annual Meeting 
of the National Peach Council at the Chase 


Hotel. 


Flower Show 


Rock Plant 


Black crowberry, Empetrum nigrum, is a 
procumbent spreading evergreen 


lovely 
places 


shrublet found growing in rocky 
from Greenland to Alaska, in the moun- 
tains of New England and New York and 
in other such places west to Michigan and 
northern California. 

The small, linear, heath-like leaves of 
the crowberry give it the additional com- 
mon name of heathberry. The very small, 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON 10. MASS 


Feb. 19-21 & 26-28. Williamsburg, Va. Fifth 
Annual Williamsburg Garden Symposium 
Feb. 21-23. Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Meeting 


of the Ohio State Horticultural Society at | 


the Netherlands Plaza Hotel. 
Feb. 23-26. Miami, Fla. Seventh 
tional Orchid Show. 
Feb. 24. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleveland 
Home and Flower Show. 


Mar. 1-6. West Springfield, Mass. Western 


Interna- | 


Massachusetts Flower Show in the Indus- | 
trial Arts Building of the Eastern States | 


Exposition Grounds. 


Mar. 4-6. Dayton, Ohio. Convention and | 


Show of the American Carnation Society. 


Mar. 10. Waltham, Mass. All-day Regional | 


Conference on gladiolus culture and prob- 
lems of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
Waltham Field Station, Beaver Street. 


inconspicuous flowers are of a purplish | 
hue, and the black, berry-like drupes, | 
black, red or purple, are much favored by | 


the arctic birds. Mountain climbers are 
always attracted to the dark green masses 
of crowberry plants which sprawl so pic- 
turesquely among gray, weather-beaten, 
lichen-covered rocks. 

Empetrum nigrum also grows in Europe 
and Asia. Curlew-berry, crow-pea, hog- 
cranberry and black-berried heath are 
other common names. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


DATES TO KNOW 
AND REMEMBER-- 


THE FLOWER SHOW 
March 31 thru April 8 
in CONVENTION HALL 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 
Saturday, May 19 
(tentative) 


PLANT DOCTOR DAY 
(with the Detroit Department of Parks 
and Recreation and Michigan State 

College cooperating.) 
Saturday, June 16 
at BELLE ISLE, near the 
Conservatory and Gardens. 


The White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














WILL BE HERE 


BEFORE YOU KNOW IT 


ae 


Soon the early spring flowers will brighten your garden, birds will return 
to their favorite haunts and BUGS (bless them) will be back at their destructive 


work 


Wilson's superior quality, time-tested Plant Foods will make your flowers 
the talk of the town, while Wi/son's ‘‘Why Bugs Leave Home”’ insecticides 


will keep them healthy, free of blight and insect damage 


DORMANT SPRAY TREE WOUND TREE 
SCALE-O DRESSING FOOD 


Wilson's SCALE-O will protect vour trees and oug astic quick drying, waterproof and Complete, ba anced, 58% NATURALORG AN 
shrubs from injurv by scale or ott imsects Atiseptic coating that prevents decay of tre IC fertilizer 
Feed your trees and see the amazing results 


Well-fed trees are stronger, more beautiful and 
100 Ibs. $6.00; 14 ton 


for shade trees or evergreens 


It permits healchy igorous growth. WILI is or cuts. Long lasting quality insures 
1 

NOT FREEZI M-poOisonous, easy CO MIX af naximum protection during healing. Easy to 
$2.25; 5 gals. $9.75 pply gal. $3.75; 5 gals. $15.00 resistant to disease 


pleasant to use 1 gal 
$59.00; ton $115.00 


30 gals. $44.25; 55 gals. $69.00 


SPRED-O-STIK O.K. WATER SOLUBLE 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WETTING, SPREADING 12-12-12 FERTILIZER 
and STICKING AGENT ty 
4 


This Spring use Wilson's 

Wilson's SPRED-O-STIK is a clear, pourable liquid for use with a// types O. K. WATER SOL- mh 

of sprays requiring added wetting spreading or sticking qualities. Minute UBLE FERTILIZER for t 4, “ee, 

quantities of SPRED-O-STIK very often double the effectiveness of any a quick pick-up for your ae 

spray SPRED-O-STIK contains no soap forming materials will not TREES. The wind storm 

cause nozzle clogging sludge. For use with Lead Arsenate and Werttable last Fall damaged the 

Sulphur use '4 fluid ounce to each 100 gallons of solution. 1 gal. $8.00; 5 root structure of trees | 

gals. $38.50 that were felled and righted as well as many seemingly unaffected and now 
standing erect. Help spread the root system and strengthen your trees gen- 
erally with this safe, quick pick-up either through feeding and regular water- 
ing with a Hozon or other water proportioner, or with sub-surface operation 
using a power sprayer. 9 lbs. $4.00; 25 Ibs. $10.00; 100 Ibs. $33.00 


Prices include shipping costs to all Northeastern States 


FOR ALL TYPES OF 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE Wy / 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS \ / 


Cndrea Nils ON 


DEP'T A SPRINGFIELD ——anl = § ~NEW JERSEY 





